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THE REST IS UP TO YOU! 


A driver training class is lots of fun, to be sure. But 
along with the fun goes a big responsibility: to 
remember and to use all that you are taught about 
safe driving. Your mom and dad count on this every 
time they hand you the keys to the family car. They 
are charging you with the safety of everyone in your 
car and everyone you meet on the road. And so are 
the authorities who issued your driver’s license. 
You’re getting plenty of help, though, when it 
comes to driving safely. From the instructor who 
taught you safe driving skills; from the automotive 


GENERAL MOTORS 


engineers who every year build new and improved 
safety features into the cars; from traffic experts 
who constantly analyze and revise traffic patterns 
to minimize driving hazards; and from highway 
engineers who flatten hills and fill valleys, bank 
curves and widen lanes. 

This is all to the good, but the final responsibility 
is still the driver’s. So practice courtesy, caution, 
alertness and respect for the rights of others. You'll 
be a safer driver, you’ll enjoy driving more, and 
you'll better your chances of getting the car. 


A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY—SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK - CADILLAC + All with Body by Fisher 
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Calling all Fashion-minded, Fortune-minded girls 10 through 21... enter the 1960 


SINGER ung Sten Citas 


Lots and lots of prizes ($130,000 worth) 
are in store for the lucky girls who win 
in the 1960 SINGER Young Stylemaker 
Contest—one of those girls could be you! 

You can sew up your fortune when 
you sew your contest fashion—the dress 
you make while you learn to sew, 

The SINGER* Young Stylemaker 
Contest Course offers eight 24% hour 
lessons just for $10. You don’t have to 


own a machine or even buy one to enter. 
In fact, you may win, even if you’ve never 
sewn before! (And think of the fun you'll 
have!) 

Contest opens April 18, closes August 13 
(contest entries must be completed by 
August 27th). Classes fill fast, so better 
sign up soon. 

Get your entry blank and complete con- 
test and eligibility rules at... 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


° in the United States and Canada 
Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








$130,000 Worth of Prizes! 
Over 5,000 Winners! 


SINGER Shop Prizes: Fitted sewing cases—over 
1,800 for each age division. 





Machines—the newest models in the famous 


SINGER Agency Prizes: 108 SINGER* amous of 
SLANT-NEEDLE series (36 in each age group). 





SINGER Regional Prizes: 3-day all-expense-paid 
trips to New York for the finalists and mothers, (or 
family -approved companions). 


NATIONAL PRIZES 


Misses or Mrs. Division (18 through 21) 
GRAND PRIZE $1000 Cash p/us jet air trip to Paris 
fashion houses—for winner, family-approved compan- 
ion or husband. 

4 NATIONAL PRIZES 

Teen Division (14-17) 
GRAND PRIZE $600 Cash p/us one week air tour of 
historical United States places for winner and parents, 
4 NATIONAL PRIZES 

"Tween Division (10-13) 

GRAND PRIZE $400 Cash plus one week air tour of 
historical United States places for winner and parents, 
4 NATIONAL PRIZES $400 EACH 
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Question of Primaries 
Dear Editor: 

Your special issue “Our Government 
at Work” (Feb. 24) had a map which 
showed that primaries were not being 
held in New York and Alabama. But a 
recent map in the Milwaukee Journal 
showed those two states were having 
primaries. Which map is right? 

Mary Sterr 
R. R. 1 
Hartford, Wisconsin 


>» Neither New York nor Alabama is 
scheduled to have a Presidential pref- 
erence primary in 1960. New York del- 
egates to the parties’ nominating con- 
ventions will be chosen by state party 
leaders. In Alabama, party members 
will choose convention delegates not 
pledged to any candidate.—Editors. 


Only Child? 
Dear Editor: 

In your Feb. 24 issue you mentioned 
that none of our Presidents was an only 
child. But I did a little research and 
found out that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was an only child. 

Peggy Porges 
New Milford (Conn.) H. S. 


> Franklin Roosevelt’s father was mar- 
ried twice. James Roosevelt (1854- 
1927) was born of the first marriage, 
Franklin of the second. This made 
James and Franklin half brothers. 
—Editors. 


For Many or Few? 
Dear Editor: 

In your article “Education for the 
Many or the Few?” (Forum Topic, 
March 2 issue) Peter Krohn, the Ger- 
man student, seemed to imply there 
weren't any libraries in German schools. 
As a German exchange student, I 
would like to disagree. 

I admit that the libraries in German 
schools are not as big or well-organized 
as the libraries in American schools. 


mice 


Letters 


This is partly because German school 
libraries are mostly supported and taken 
care of by students, not teachers. 

But I think I should mention that 
we do have libraries in some German 
schools. 

Karin Worms 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Crossword Puzzler 
Dear Editor: 

Seventeen Across in your Feb. 10 
crossword puzzle asks for the chemical 
symbol of terbium. The next week the 
answer was given as Tr, However, ac- 
cording to all the chemistry books I 
have looked at, the answer should be 
Tb. 

In the crossword puzzle in the Feb. 
17 issue number 25 Across asks for the 
chemical symbol of glucinum. I can 
find no element by that name and 
would like to know what glucinum is. 

Lynne Roberts 
Bellevue (Nebraska) H. S. 


>» Webster’s New Collegiate Diction- 
ary gives both Tb and Tr as the sym- 
bol for terbium. However, Tb is more 
commonly used, Glucinum is a rare 
metallic element (also called beryl- 
lium ) .—Editors. 


Who’s Got Sunshine? 
Dear Editor: - 

In your Feb. 24 crossword puzzle, 
49 Across asks for the Sunshine State. 
I always thought South Dakota was the 
Sunshine State, but you listed Florida 
as being the correct answer. Which 
state is really the Sunshine State? 

B. Klein 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ditor 


» Florida is nicknamed the Sunshine 
State. South Dakota has two nick- 
names: the Coyote State and the Sun- 
shine State. It is better known as the 
Coyote State.—Editors. 


Careers Issue 
Dear Editor: 

I thought your Special Issue on ca- 
reers (Feb. 10) was wonderful. It gave 
me a chance to learn more about the 
fields in which I am interested. I par- 
ticularly enjoyed Marge rs article 
“Making a Hit in the Business World.” 
It was super, 

Thanks again for a wonderful issue. 

Sheila Nelson 
West Rutland (Vt.) H. S. 


What's His Background? 
Dear Editor: 

After reading the article by U. S. 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell 
(Careers issue, Feb. 10), 1 wondered 
about his background and education. 
Could you tell me a little about him? 

Russell Kinnison 
Galena Park, Texas 


» Secretary Mitchell was born in New 
Jersey in 1900. He graduated from 
high school in 1917. By 1921 he had 
opened two stores of his own, but both 
had to close in 1923. Then he became 
a truck driver and later a salesman. In 
1931 he got a job with the New Jersey 
relief administration. In 1940 he 
moved to Washington as chief of labor 
personnel in the Army’s construction 
program. After World War II he be- 
came Vice-President of a New York de- 
partment store. He was named Secre- 
tary of Labor in 1953.—Editors. 











Ideas to Live By 











“If we take the generally accepted definition of bravery as a quality 
which knows not fear, I have never seen a brave man, All men are fright- 
ened. The more intelligent they are, the more they are frightened, The 
courageous man is the man who forces himself, in spite of his fear, to carry 
on. Discipline, pride, self-respect, self-confidence, and the love of glory are 
attributes which will make a man courageous even when he is afraid.” 

—Gen. Georce S. Patton, Jr., 1944 
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‘? Forum Topic 


of the Week 4 





First in a series of three symposiums 


on the subject: Is public indifference to 


basic questions of right and 


wrong sapping America’s sense of values? 


AMERICA’S VALUES 


The Question at Issue 


AVE Americans “gone soft”? 

Have our moral standards been 
undermined by a frantic search for 
the easy life and the “fast buck”? 
Have so many of us been corrupted 
by materialism—by the “easiest 
way,” by “everybody does it”—that 
we no longer care whether what we 
do is right or wrong? 

Many people believe the answer 
is a shocking yes. They point to ex- 
amples in all walks of life—from 
“payola” to student “ghosts,” from 
cheating on exams to “padding” 
business expense accounts, from 
worshiping the “almighty dollar” to 
the crassest of superficial “status 
seeking.” They cite, too, all sorts of 
personal conduct—professional, so- 
cial, sexual, etc.—to prove that 
standards of moral, ethical, and 
spiritual values are slipping badly. 

At a time when America’s mate- 
rial standard of living is the envy 
of the world, critics both within 
and outside America wonder if we 
have become poverty-stricken in our 
values. 


In the words of one critic, Prof. 
Charles Siepmann of New York 
University: “We’re breeding a new 
type of human being—a guy with a 
full belly, an empty mind, and a 
hollow heart. And I don’t like him.” 

With this week’s forum discus- 
sion, Senior Scholastic begins a 
series of three articles which will 
attempt to probe the nature of cur- 
rent discontent and serious criti- 
cism. This series will bring together 
many different ideas, beliefs, and 
viewpoints, from many different 
sources. Our aim: to stimulate crea- 
tive thinking on a subject the edi- 
tors of Scholastic Magazines believe 
must be squarely faced by all of us. 
We will publish the best letters we 
receive in our May 18 issue. 

In the first installment below, we 
have collected charges made by 
somé of America’s most worried 
critics. They range from clergymen 
to movie stars, from educators to 
popular writers. Next week, and the 
week after, we will analyze more of 
these problems—both pro and con. 


Don Hesse in Chicago American 


... Are They Slipping? 


Have material “riches” distorted our 
way of life? 

Never before have so many Americans 
been so prosperous. Our standard of 


living is, in fact, the envy of the world. 


Nearly every family has a refrigerator 
or freezer, a washing machine, a vacuum 
cleaner, and other work-saving appli- 
ances. 

Chromium-studded cars clog our 
streets and superhighways. Television 
sets are in nearly every home. We spend 
billions of dollars on movies and motor 
boats—and still have enough left over 
to help needy people in less-fortunate 
nations. We are so well off, on the whole, 
that many think last year’s car outdated, 
and last season’s dress unwearable. 

Yet, despite these riches, many critics 
believe that our moral fiber has become 
poverty-stricken. 


> High in a Manhattan skyscraper, a 
noted lawyer speaks glumly of the “de- 
terioration of American values.” 
> In a tree-shaded Louisiana college 
town, a young instructor charges that 
“payola has become a way of life.” 
> On a wind-swept ranch in Wyoming a 
rugged cattleman complains that Ameri- 
cans “just don’t seem to know right from 
wrong any more.” 

Other Americans wonder where our 
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country is heading. They are shocked 
by examples of public indifference to 
fraud and corruption, by the wide- 
spread worship of the fast car and the 
easy buck. 

Their major complaint: many Ameri- 
cans don’t even seem to know what 
morality is all about. 


Americans, as a whole, seem to be 
confused about moral values. 


A recent nation-wide survey by Look 
magazine revealed that Americans are 
plainly confused about morality. 

“Who am‘I to say what is right or 
wrong?” said some. Others openly ad- 
mitted to lying and cheating—defending 
their behavior by saying: “Everybody 
does it.” 

In many cases, people couldn't even 
agree on what morality is. Most people 
agreed that theft and forgery were 
“immoral.” But as the list grew longer, 
their values got hazier. Only a minority 
saw anything wrong with gambling, 
drunkenness, or traffic violations. 

Out of all the answers given to them, 
Look’s reporters found a new code of 
“morality” in today’s America. Under 
its “rules,” cheating on income tax is 
all right. Millions seem to do it. They 
defend it by saying the Government is 
so “impersonal.” And besides, they 
don’t expect to get caught. 

Also, according to these “rules,” cheat- 
ing a supermarket or department store 
is OK—because it, too, is big and im- 
personal. But cheating the neighbor- 
hood paper boy is out, because he’s— 
well, “different.” 

This new moral code seems to ex- 
tend through all levels of our society. 
It is found not only in the padded 
expense accounts of business executives. 
It’s also found in our high schools and 
colleges. Cheating is worth it, some 
students say, because it gets you into 
college—and unless you have a college 
degree these days, some doors are 
automatically shut to you. What these 
students forget is that they’re cheating 
themselves at the same time, whether 
the doors open or not. 


We have grown lax in our attitudes 
about such essential values as honesty. 


Here’s the way Walter Lippmann, the 
noted political analyst, has expressed 
it in Look: “It has become the fashion 
to be very lenient and tolerant about 
cheating. Indeed, it has become the 
fashion, so it appears, to expect cheat- 
ing and to excuse a certain amount of 
it—not too much cheating, but some 
cheating. 

“The big change in our time is that 
while our conduct may not be any 
worse, we are much more lax in what 
we think about our conduct. We are 
much too ready to accept and excuse the 


cheating that is so widespread and so 
common, 

“...A self-indulgent generation, as 
is this generation, in large part is an 
unhappy one. We are very rich, but 
we are not having a very good time. 
For our life, though it is full of things, 
is empty of the kind of purpose and 
effort that gives to life its flavor and 
its meaning. 

“... There has been a failure of the 
capacity to believe that anything really 
matters very much.” 


The failure to believe that dishonesty 
really matters has brought us “payola”’ 
and “rigged” entertainment. 


Most teen-agers were stunned when 
Federal investigators revealed that scores 
of the nation’s top disk jockeys had ac- 
cepted payola or bribes to help turn 
certain records into popular hits. 

One former disk jockey, Norman 


Adapted from Yardley in Baltimore Sun 


Revised Great Seal of the U. S.? 


_ Prescott, told Congressional probers that 


he had received more than $9,000 dol- 
lars in payola from record distributors. 
Mr. Prescott quit his job with a Boston 
station because he was “so disgusted 
with myself and the industry that I 
just wanted to walk away from it.” 

Another Boston disk jockey had a 
different view. Joseph Smith admitted 
receiving more than $8,000 from record 
companies. “I felt they [the checks and 
gifts] were expressions of gratitude for 
records I had played on the air which 
in turn made money for them [the rec- 
ord companies].” 

Still another disk jockey, Stan Rich- 
ards, had this to say about payola to 
Congressional investigators: “This is the 
American way of life, which is a won- 
derful way of life. It’s primarily built 
on romance—I'll do for you, what will 
you do for me?” 

President Eisenhower, at a recent 
press conference, seemed stunned by 
Mr. Richards’ philosophy. Said the Pres- 
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ident: “I think this fellow just hadn't 
thought through the implications of, 
let’s say, the alibi he was setting forth.” 

By their reactions to “payola” scan- 
dals, many teen-agers have indicated 
they are not certain about proper stand- 
ards of values. 


In an interview with Carol Taylor 
of the New York World Telegram, a 
16-year-old Brooklyn College freshman 
said of payola: “I think it’s inevitable 
because of the moral sickness of our 
times. People nowadays feel money is 
the most important thing. There seems 
to be no moral standard of right and 
wrong. I don’t know what it stems 
from...” 

Many students interviewed by Miss 
Taylor showed sympathy for Charles 
Van Doren, the former quiz whiz who 
lost both his teaching job at Columbia 
University and an NBC-TV post when 
he admitted he had received answers 
before the show went on the air. Said 
an 18-year-old co-ed: “There’s so much 
of this stuff going on. Why pick on him 
[Van Doren]? Things like that go on 
all cver. Not just in television, but as a 
way of life. Every day business people 
take bribes. I guess it’s wrong morally, 
but it’s something everyone does!” 

Almost all the students seemed to 
agree that emphasis on the importance 
of money was behind today’s moral 
confusion. “The goal set up in society 
in America is money,” said a college 
freshman. “We all try to achieve the 
same goal—money.” 

A 17-year-old girl agreed: “Usually 
people who have money get ahead in 
the world first, I think people who are 
honest usually get the bad end of it.” 


The compulsion to make more money 
and pile up more possessions is destroy- 
ing values on which our country was 
founded. 


“The ancestors of nearly all Ameri- 
cans came here because they were cer- 
tain that poverty was no sign of in- 
feriority, nor wealth one of human ex- 
cellence,” says Vice-Admiral Hyman G. 
Rickover, the atomic submarine “pio- 
neer.” “It is strange that we now tend 
to feel that superiority is proved by 
ownership of more cars, telephones, or 
TV sets than are found elsewhere. 

“We pay lip service to American 
ideals, but what has us virtually mes- 
merized is the sheer quantity of all 
the material objects we possess . . . 

“We have the strange situation where 
gifted men devote all their time and 
their considerable talents in the art of 
communicating to creating artificial dis- 
content in others . . . so that we will 
mortgage our children’s and our coun- 
try’s future to buy what we don’t need.” 


(Continued on page 36) 
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IX weeks ago Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev visited the fabled In- 
donesian island of Bali. Brilliantly- 
robed Hindu priests chanted a welcome 
to him. Sarong-draped girls sprinkled 
him with clusters of scented rose petals. 
Later, beautiful Balinese girls danced 
for him at a banquet. Then Khrushchev 
toured the island to see its famous 20- 
foot-high wood-carved figures (used as 
road markers) and puras (gracefully 
built temples found in many villages). 
“These people are makers of mir- 
acles,” said the Soviet leader glowingly 
to his host, Indonesian President Su- 
karno. 
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KHRUSHCHEV VISITS SUKARNO—Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
rides through crowded streets of Bogor, Indonesia, with Presi- 


3,000 Islands in 
a Sea of Troubles 


Caught in a tug-of-war between East and West, 


Indonesia pushes along its own unpredictable road 


At another point on the tour, how- 
ever, Khrushchev changed his mind 
about what he was seeing. As he 
spurned a gift of native artwork, he 
said Indonesians should be building 
machines, not “wasting time” on the 
arts—beautiful though they may be. 

Khrushchev’s remark surprised—and 
seriously offended—many Indonesians. 
But it also pinpointed a problem that 
has plagued Indonesia for years: how 
to move from a leisurely, centuries-old 
agricultural way of life to the main- 
stream of a modern industrial nation. 

On his tour, Khrushchev stressed 
that the Soviet Union wanted to help 
Indonesia on this path—by building 
machines for it and by fattening up 
Indonesia’s underdeveloped industrial 
potential. 

Khrushchev announced that the So- 
viet Union would lend Indonesia about 


$250,000,000. This would be in addi- 
tion to previous Soviet loans totaling 
$118,000,000. The new loan would be 
for such projects as iron and steel 
works, chemical and textile plants, and 
research in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 


|‘ accepting Soviet aid, President Su- 
kano emphasized that his country 
still intended to follow her long-time 
neutralist policy in the cold war. In- 
donesia would ally itself with neither 
the Communist nor the non-Communist 
world, said Sukarno. She would “main- 
tain friendly relations with all nations.” 

This, at least, was reassuring to the 
West and the U. S., for Indonesia, with 
almost 90,000,000 people scattered on 
more than 3,000 islands sprawling 
along the equator, is a land of great 
strategic importance. It is, for example, 
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dent Sukarno during two-week visit to the Asian republic 
in February. He promised Sukarno more economic aid. 
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a natural bridge between Asia and Aus- 
tralia, 

But more significant, of all the islands 
lying in a great arc around half of 
Asia (Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, 
and Indonesia) only Indonesia is not 
allied with the West. If the Commu- 
nists could swing Indonesia into their 
camp—and they appeared to be suc- 
ceeding several times in the last ten 
years—they could then exert terrific 
economic and propaganda pressure on 
the other neutral lands. in Southeast 
Asia. Eventually, those lands too 
(Burma, Malaya, and Thailand, fo 
example) might fall to the Commu- 
nists. 

Indonesia’s treasures of natural re- 
sources are another reason why the 
nation is so important to both Commu- 
nists and non-Communist worlds. Her 
islands produce almost half of the 
world’s natural rubber supply, a fifth of 
its tin, and a third of its copra (dried 
coconut meat which yields valuable 
coconut oil—used in candles and soaps). 


Wide World 
SUKARNO VISITS EISENHOWER — Indo- 
nesian leader made visit to U. S. in 1956. 


Indonesia also has vast oil reserves. 
Other mineral deposits include bauxite, 
copper, nickel, and manganese. The 
forests are rich with prized woods such 
as ebony and teak. Also in some of 
these forests are fierce tigers, ten-foot- 
long lizards, and a few primitive tribes 
who make their homes in trees. 


S in most Asian lands, industry is 

not well developed. More than 80 
per cent of the people live on small 
farms, producing just enough to feed 
themselves and their families. Less than 
10 per cent work in industry. 

To develop its industry, Indonesia 
needs money—lots of it. That is why 
Sukarno was eager to accept the Soviet 
offer. 

The U. S., too, has been giving 
Indonesia money—about $400,000,000 
in grants and loans since 1949 (when 
Indonesia became independent). 

Both the U. S. and the Communist 
countries have also shipped hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of military 
supplies to Indonesia, ranging from jet 
fighters to pistols. 

But Indonesia’s problems, most ob- 
servers agree, are far too complex to be 
solved merely by foreign aid. “We In- 
donesians,” says one politician, “don't 
often agree on anything except that 
we've got as many troubles as there are 
islands in this country!” 

A look back into Indonesian history 
may make these problems more under- 
standable: 

By 1623 sea-roving Dutch: adventur- 
ers and traders had subdued the in- 
habitants of the islands (mostly Malays, 
and Hindu and Moslem settlers from 
India and other parts of Southeast 
Asia). For the next three and one half 
centuries, the Dutch grew wealthy 
from the spices, minerals, and other 
products they shipped all over the 
world from the East Indies (as Indo- 
nesia was then known )* 


In the 19th century Dutch colonists 
built roads, schools, and hospitals in 
Indonesia, Every year they harvested 
abundant crops of rice, sweet potatoes, 
coffee, tea, and cocoa (still Indonesia's 
principal crops) from the fertile, well- 
irrigated plains. 

Some colonists in Indonesia and 
some administrators in the Netherlands 
tried to pass on part of the profits to 
Indonesians. In the early years of this 
century, for example, the Netherlands 
earmarked many millions of dollars fon 
improving conditions for the Indo- 
nesians. But many colonists regarded 
the natives as virtual slave laborers, not 
worth bothering about. 

As a result, most Indonesians _re- 
mained poor and. uneducated. By 1940, 
only seven per cent of the population 
could read or write. There were only 
1,100 Indonesians enrolled in colleges 
in the islands. Even those Indonesians 
who had gone to school complained 
they were usually barred from better 
jobs by the Dutch. 


RGANIZED Dutch 

rule began to harden after World 
War I (1914-18). Sukarno and many 
of his colleagues were outspoken in 
demanding more self-rule for Indonesia. 
They were thrown into prison for their 
efforts, or exiled to inaccessible islands 
during the 1920’s and 1930's. Sukarno 
himself spent a total of: 13 
prison or exile. 

During World War II, Indonesia was 
overrun and occupied by the Japanese. 
Many Indonesians (including Sukarno) 
at first regarded the Japanese as libera- 
tors. Then, as the Japanese siphoned 
off Indonesia’s resources for their own 
use, Indonesian nationalists began to 
hate them as much as they had hated 
the Dutch. 

But the Japanese did leave most 
matters of local government in Indo- 
nesian hands. This gave the Indonesfans 


resistance to 


years in 
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“Hidup 
Bung 
Karno!” 


UPI 


HE man sitting casually on the 

red carpet, shielding his head 
from the tropical sun, is Indonesia’s 
President Sukarno — awaiting the 
arrival in February of Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev in Jakarta. 

Such informality is often typical 
of Sukarno. Though he has several 
luxurious palaces, he has been 
known to sleep uncomplainingly 
in village shacks when traveling 
throughout his island nation. 

Whenever Sukarno tours his 
country—which he often does— 
hundreds of thousands of Indo- 
nesians stand for hours under 
the broiling sun to glimpse him. 
When he passes, they roar: “Hid- 
up Bung Karno!” (“Long live 
Brother Karno”). 

Sukarna’s charm, say his critics, 
can still an unreasoning mob. Many 
recall how he once made an im- 
passioned 15-minute speech to a 
mutinous army battalion. When 
he had finished, the battalion 
shouted its allegiance to him. 

Sukarno’s charm and popularity 
help him to “get away” with polit- 
ical tactics that, by Western stand- 
ards, are often dictatorial and arbi- 
trary. When he thought the Indo- 
nesian Parliament was getting a 
little too balky recently, he closed 
it up. He frequently answers crit- 
ics with a menacing: “I do not like 
to hear that I am wrong.” 


ROM his boyhood days in 

Java, where he was born in 
1901, Sukarno seemed destined for 
something special, His friends 
called him “Djajo” (the champion) 
because he was smarter, hand- 
somer, and a better athlete than 
anyone else. 


When he was 14, his father sent 
him to live with a wealthy busi- 
nessman whose home was a meet- 
ing place for Indonesian national- 
ists dreaming of independence 
from Dutch rule. Their political 
theories soon rubbed off on Su- 
karno. (His foster-father’s daugh- 
ter, incidentally, later became the 
first of his four wives.) 

In 1920, Sukarno was one of the 
first Indonesians admitted to a 
Dutch technical school. He grad- 
uated as a civil engineer—“the most 
promising student we ever had,” 
said the Dutch professors. Later he 
studied economics in the Nether- 
lands. 


ETURNING to Indonesia, Su- 

karno became active in organ- 
izations seeking Indonesian inde- 
pendence. The Dutch soon stepped 
in to curb his activities. From 1929 
to 1942 they packed him, and a 
thousand other nationalists, off to 
a succession of prisons and exile 
in remote islands. During these 
years Sukarno read much in Dutch, 
Indonesian, French, and English. 

Sukarno came out of exile dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation of In- 
donesia in World War II. He 
urged cooperation with the Jap- 
anese, who had tossed all the 
Dutch into labor camps. 

When the war ended with Japan’s 
defeat, Sukarno quickly formed 
an Indonesian government and 
helped whip an army into shape to 
fight the returning Dutch. By 1949, 
the Dutch—who could control the 
cities, but not the countryside— 
gave up their Indonesian empire. 
Sukarno has since been president 
of the Republic_of Indonesia. 


some experience in administration and 
self-government. ,- 

When the Japanese surrendered to 
the Allies in 1945, Indonesian national- 
ists sought to prevent a return to Dutch 
rule. Sukarno, his friend Dr. Mohammed 
Hatta, and other nationalists proclaimed 
the birth of the Republic of Indonesia. 
Sukarno was named its first (and so 
far, only) president. 

When the Dutch re-entered the 
islands and tried to get back their val- 
uable Asian colony, full-scale warfare 
exploded, After four years of on-again, 
off-again fighting, the United Nations 
Security Council called for a cease 
fire. The U. N. sent a committee of 
“good offices” to mediate a peace settle- 
ment. Both sides put down their weap- 
ons. The Dutch, realizing their chances 
of winning were slim, recognized Indo- 
nesian independence. All the Dutch re- 
tained of their once great East Indies 
empire was the wild and primitive 
western half of New Guinea. However, 
many business firms in Indonesia re- 
mained in Dutch hands, 


NDEPENDENCE, however, brought 

instability and chaos as well as free- 
dom to Indonesia. Why? For these rea- 
sons: 
> Geography was the most obvious 
cause of Indonesian instability. Her 
islands are scattered over an area larger 
than that of the U. S. The central gov- 
ernment in Jakarta, on the island of 
Java, had a hard time imposing its au- 
thority on the outlying islands, To com- 
plicate things even more, Indonesians 
speak ten major languages with 200 
dialects. 
> Indonesian politics made chaos of 
governmental organization. No less than 
28 political parties were formed. The 
four major parties were the National- 
ists (Sukarno’s party), the Communist 
party, a pro-Western Moslem party, 
and an ultra-religious Moslem party 
which wanted a purely Moslem state. 
{More than 90 per cent of India’s pop- 
ulation is Moslem; the rest is Hindu, 
Buddhist, or Christian. ] 

No one party was strong enough to 
rule alone, so the government contained 
members of all major parties. Each 
party spoke for a different class of peo- 
ple. Thus, the government could rarely 
agree on anything. So the early years 
of the 1950's passed with the Indonesian 
government being relatively ineffective. 
» Adding to the confusion was the irri- 
tation and dissatisfaction of the people 
in the off-Java islands. Java, almost ex- 
actly the size of Alabama, is packed 
with 56,000,000 people. It cannot grow 
enough food or export enough goods to 
support itself. Money earned in export 
sales by the other islands (especially 
Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes) had to 
be diverted to Java. But Indonesians on 





the other islands didn’t like the idea of 
supporting Java. They also accused Su- 
karno’s government—made up mostly of 
Javanese—of corruption and inefficiency. 


ROM 1952 to 1956, dissident groups 

constantly challenged Sukarno’s au- 
thority. But most of the army remained 
loyal. Sukarno was thus able to crush 
whatever rebellions broke out — and 
some did from time to time. 

Sukarno tried to bring order to In- 
donesia’s tangled politics. What Indo- 
nesia needed, he declared, was “guided 
democracy,” a system under which all 
government leaders would discuss a 
proposition until they were in agree- 
ment. Then their decision, theoretically 
the best for all the people, would go 
into effect. Sukarno urged that “all 
political parties be buried.” Commu- 
nists and leaders of all other parties 
were to participate in the government 
as individuals, not as party spokesmen. 

Many political leaders, including 
Vice-President Hatta, objected to in- 
cluding the Communists in the govern- 
ment—either as individuals or party 
representatives. They said this would 
merely provide a step toward a Com- 
munist take-over of the government. 

Sukarno, who vigorously denies that 
he is a Communist, .argued that Indo- 
nesian Reds must have a voice in the 


government. His reason: they polled 
more than 6,200,000 votes in the 1955 
parliamentary elections, (Sukarno’s Na- 


tionalist Party, in 
8,400,000 votes.) 


comparison, won 


HILE this debate raged another 
crisis developed that threatened 
to bankrupt Indonesia—with or without 
“guided democracy.” This other crisis 
involved Netherlands New Guinea 
(called West Irian by the Indonesians). 
Indonesia had been demanding for 
several years that the Dutch give up 
West Irian. But the Dutch had persist- 
ently refused, saying the tribesmen 
there were of a different race from the 
Indonesians and did not want to be- 
come part of Indonesia. Furthermore, 
the Dutch believed that there were 
large oil deposits in West Irian—a be- 
lief which has since turned out to be 
unfounded. 

In 1957, the United Nations rejected 
an Indonesian proposal for talks on 
West Irian’s future. In retaliation the 
Indonesians seized more than $1,500,- 
000,000 worth of Dutch-owned prop- 
erty in the islands, including a steam- 
ship company which handled 70 per 
cent of Indonesian inter-island traffic. 
For a time, Indonesian trade was badly 
crippled because Indonesian sailors 
were not skilled enough to take over. 

Public opinion against 48,000 Dutch 
citizens in Indonesia was whipped to 
such a pitch that wild anti-Dutch riots 


erupted. As a result, most of the Dutch 
—who were key technicians and execu- 
tives—left for the Netherlands. The loss 
of these people was a severe blow to 
the Indonesian economy. 

Then, in the spring of 1958, another 
rebellion broke out. It was led by army 
officers in the outer islands who thought 
Sukarno was mismanaging the country 
and letting the Communists get out of 
hand. 

President Sukarno, however, rallied 
popular support and loyal army ele- 
ments behind him. By September 1958, 
he had crushed the rebellion. (There 
are still large pockets of rebel groups, 
especially fanatical Moslems, who con- 
tinue* to fight the government. Last 
year, for example, 18,354 Indonesians 
—including 7,500 classed as rebels— 
were killed in various battles. ) 


FTER defeating most rebel groups, 

President Sukarno again tried to 
reorganize the government. In July, 
1959, he issued a decree reinstating a 
constitution of 1945. This constitution 
allowed him to appoint and discharge 
cabinet ministers at will, and to rule 
with almost no checks on his power. 
He named 122 Indonesians (including 
some Communist leaders) to two new 
bodies—an advisory and a planning 
council. These bodies would by-pass 
parliament. 

One month ago, President Sukarno 
suspended parliament entirely. This 
means he now rules with no opposition 
whatsoever. He says, “Western-style 
parliamentary democracy has failed for 
Indonesia,” and that he is clearing the 
way for total “guided democracy.” 
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Many Indonesians claim that Sukarno 
is now a dictator. “There’s no getting 
around it,” say some Indonesians pri- 
vately. “Democracy in Indonesia is 
dead.” 

Others say Sukarno’s freedom of 
action is limited by pressures from both 
the anti-Communist army command on 
one side, and by the powerful Commu- 
nist party on the other. 


UKARNO, meanwhile, is plunging 

full speed ahead into a program 
aimed at giving Indonesians greater 
control over the economy of their, coun- 
try. Since last January, aliens have been 
forbidden to engage in retail trade in 
rural areas. This has hit the country’s 
2,500,000 Chinese hard, since they con- 
trolled most of the nation’s rural trade. 
Sukarno argues that these Chinese 
could have taken out citizenship long 
ago—if they had wished to do so. 

Red China has objected to this 
“unjustified discrimination” and urged 
Chinese merchants to defy the decree. 

Relations between Indonesia and 
Red China, warm a few years ago, have 
dropped to a chilling low in recent 
months. As they have, U. S.-Indonesian 
relations have improved. Sukarno and 
many Indonesians have openly ex- 
pressed gratitude for the technical and 
financial aid received from the U. S. 

But Sukarno still makes it clear he 
prefers to chart an independent course 
from his turbulent capital, Jakarta. That 
is why diplomats in both Washington 
and Moscow are keeping a sharp eye 
on distant Indonesia. They never know 
what may be coming next from those 
islands with a barrelful of troubles. 


Netherlands Information Bureau 


Cluster of peaked-roofed houses makes up part of village in Padang highlands of 
Sumatra. Variations of such architecture are familiar throughout all Indonesia. 
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Delegates to mock convention sponsored by Civic Forum Leqgue at Temple Uni- 
versity ‘whoop it up” for their favorites. More than 53 schools participated. 


MOCK CONVENTIONS 


Future Voters 
at Work 


High school students throughout the nation 


are getting into the election swing 


with their own “convention previews” 


HE television “eyes” of the nation 

will be focused on two gigantic 
jamborees next July — the Republican 
and Democratic national conventions, 
at which candidates for President and 
Vice-President will be nominated 

What is a national convention really 
like? To permit students to answer this 
question from firsthand 
hundreds of high schools across the na- 
tion are holding “previews” of these 
coming political attractions. These pre- 
views are called mock (or model) con- 
ventions, 

One such high school is Hutchinson- 
Central Technical High School in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Mr. Thomas T. Kazmierczak, 
faculty coordinator of the Social Stud- 


experience, 


ies Department, told Senior Scholastic 
that the school would hold a mock Re- 
publican national convention in April 
and a mock Democratic national con- 
vention in May. 

These mock conventions, Mr. Kaz- 
mierczak told us, will “provide the 
student body [1,250 boys] with an un- 
derstanding of the practical politics 
involved in the election of a President.” 
Second, they will “familiarize the stu- 
dent body with the candidates”—and 
the issues—of the coming election. 

Let’s take a look at how Hutchinson- 
Central’s mock convention is set up. 
First, each homeroom is given the name 
of a state (Oregon, Texas, New Hamp- 
shire, Virginia, etc.). In these home- 


room “states,” each student registers in 
the party of his choice. 

Once all students have been regis- 
tered, a national primary election is 
held. This permits the Republicans and 
the Democrats to select their delegates 
to the mock conventions. 

Meanwhile, special officials are 
named to oversee the activities. A stu- 
dent chairman—serving as a liaison be- 
tween the faculty and the student body 
—coordinates all plans for the conven- 
tions, There is even a historian. His 
job: To write a final report on the con- 
ventions. It will be filed in the school 
library to assist future classes in hold- 
ing similar mock conventions. 


ONTHS of preparation and politi- 

cal maneuvering will explode in 
April and May into the clamor, color, 
and heat of the mock conventions. Each 
convention—held in the brightly decor- 
ated auditorium—will last for two half- 
days. These days will be marked by 
rallies, celebrations, and hard bargain- 
ing among the delegates. 

Students will make nominating 
speeches from the floor—first for Presi- 
dent, then for Vice-President. As the 
nominating speakers finish, the school 
band will burst into characteristic mel- 
odies for each candidate. For example, 
the nomination of Richard Nixon might 
call for a rendition of “California, Here 
I Come.” 

While the band blares on, delegates 
favoring the man just nominated will 
snake dance up and down the aisles, 
waving placards and generally “whoop- 
ing it up.” In a real convention, 
demonstrations for a very popular can- 
didate — usually carefully planned by 
political “pro’s”—sometimes last an hour. 
In a mock convention, however, these 
demonstrations must be limited to 10 
minutes each. 

Roll calls, demonstrations, and _bal- 
loting will keep on until the party's 
President and Vice-President have been 
selected. 

After both parties have held_ their 
mock conventions, the entire student 
body will go to the polls. To give 
Hutchinson-Central’s election the tang 
of reality, voting machines will be used 
to elect “the people’s choice.” 


UTCHINSON-Central = Technical 

High School is fortunate that it 
can spare time to hold mock conven- 
tions for both political parties. Not 
every school can work this into its 
crowded schedule. Thus some schools 
hold mock conventions on a much more 
limited scale. 

For example, Warren Central High 
Schoo] in Indianapolis, Ind., will hold 
a one-day mock convention for a so- 
called “National” party. 

Mr. David L. Sausser, faculty ad- 





visor, told Senior Scholastic that candi- 
dates — with fictitious names — will be 
modeled on leading national candidates. 
The platform will highlight important 
national issues. 

The Warren Central mock conven- 
tion will be limited to the members of 
the junior class, working through their 
American history classes. Juniors will be 
assigned to the “state” delegation. 

Each “state” delegation will elect a 
chairman. He will speak for his “state” 
during roll calls in the mock conven- 
tion. The home state of each Presi- 
dential candidate will put his name in 
nomination. To save time, the unit rule 
of voting will be observed. This means 
that all of a “state’s” votes will go to 
the candidate favored by a majority of 
its delegates. 


NOTHER limited mock convention 
is planned by the Current Affairs 
Club at Redford High School in De- 
troit, Mich. Miss Evelyn Novech, club 
sponsor, told Senior Scholastic that club 
members would participate in the mock 
convention. The club believes that the 
biggest convention battle is shaping up 
at the Democratic national convention. 
Thus it plans to hold a mock Demo- 
cratic Convention. 
Another limited mock convention is 
being planned by the Pearl River 
(N. Y.) High School. Mr. Walter 


Reiner, principal, told Senior Scholastic 
that students in Citizenship Education 
classes would be delegates to the con- 
vention (again modeled after the Dem- 
ocratic national convention). Only piv- 


otal states, favorite-son states, and 
states in important geographical re- 
gions will be included at this conven- 
tion. 

Pearl River's Citizenship Education 
Classes have enlisted the help of other 
school organizations. The Art Depart- 
ment will make posters and placards. 
The English and Speech Department 
will help students write and deliver con- 
vention speeches. The school librarian 
will assist students with research. The 
Music Department will handle cam- 
paign music, and the Newspaper Ad- 
visor will coordinate public relations. 


O far, we have looked at the mock 
convention activinies of high 
schools acting individually. In some 
areas of the nation, several high schools 
cooperate with a local college or uni- 
versity to hold a joint mock convention. 
For example, the Civic Forum League 
at Temple University (Philadelphia, 
Pa.) sponsored a mock Democratic Na- 
tional Convention last February. (It is 
League custom always to represent the 
party out of power.) The mock conven- 
tion was attended by about 1,800 stu- 
dents from 53 high schools in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 


In January, preliminary meetings had 
been held at Temple University. One 
committee worked on domestic policy. 
Another handled foreign policy. After 
hearing “expert testimony” from other 
students who had boned up on the pros 
and cons of the issues, a joint meeting 
was held to draw up the party plat- 
form. 

The mock convention was held in 
February. The “Big Day” was an all- 
day affair. The highlight, of course, was 
the roll call of the states. A “state” 
could do one of three things: 
> nominate a candidate; 
> second the nomination made previ- 
ously by another state; 
> yield to a state not yet called. 

Among the nominees: Governor Ed- 
mund (Pat) Brown of California, Sen- 
ator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, Sen- 
ator John Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois, Governor 
Robert Meyner of New Jersey, Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, and Senator 
Stuart Symington of Missouri. 

Then came the payoff—the roll call 
of states for the Presidential ballot. 
After the shouting, band playing, and 
standard waving had died down, the 
winner was Senator John Kennedy. In 
July the students who participated will 
know whether their mock convention 
mirrored the feelings of the nation’s 
Democrats at their convention. 


Rent pho 
Student delegates to a mock convention 
are assigned to represent all of our states. 
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F course, a high school does not 

have to wait four years to hold a 
mock convention. Some high schools, 
such as Clifford J: Scott High School in 
East Orange, N. J., hold an elaborate 
annual convention to nominate and 
elect their own officers. 

Scott High School starts its activities 
every December, according to Mr. Jack 
M. Balcer, Student Council Advisor. 
First, the Student Council holds a reg- 
istration program. All freshman, and 
any new students in upper classes, must 
register for election on an official East 
Orange registration form. Newly reg- 
istered students are assigned to the 
Scarlet party or the Gray party (named 
after the school colors). 

From this point on, the tried and 
tested procedures of a mock convention 
take over. In February, the students 
nominate a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer. All candi- 
dates must have a good scholastic aver- 
age. 

After the conventions, there are two 
weeks of campaigning, directed by the 
Student Council. Then, on Election 
Day, the entire student body goes to 
the polls. 


OLITICALLY-minded students 

don’t have to confine themselves to 
mock conventions. For example, the 
476 members of the Future Voters of 
America, a student club at Hampton 
(Va.) High School, also are playing an 
active part in the world of politics. 

The FVA is the largest and probably 
the most active club in the history of 
Hampton High School. Only seniors 
with a good groundwork in social stud- 
ies are eligible to join. As FVA members, 
they attend sessions of the Hampton 
City Council and travel to Richmond, 
the state capital, to interview Virginia 
state officials. The FVA also makes an 
annual trip to Washington, D. C., to 
see, at first hand, our Federal govern- 
ment at work. 

In addition to these “fact-finding mis- 
sions,’ FVA members hold debates on 
current public issues and make inde- 
pendent studies of the programs of the 
local, state, and Federal governments. 

In an election year—such as 1960— 
the FVA works hand in hand with the 
League of Women Voters and othe 
Hampton civic groups to get out the 
vote. Some club members ring doorbells 
to remind their neighbors to go to the 
polls. Others help out at polling stations 
on Election Day. 

Today, there’s no lack of things to do 
for students interested in the exciting 
world of politics. With all the fun, stu- 
dents learn the fundamentals of good 
government, the pros and cons of na- 
tional issues, and prepare themselves 
for the responsibility they must assume 
when they become old enough to vote. 
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STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 


LUTIILING 


Prosperity and Unemployment 


By HAIG BABIAN 


Executive Director, Institute of Economic Affairs, New York University 


NE of the toughest economic prob- 
lems ever faced by our nation is 
shaping up before our eyes right now. 
This is unemployment in prosperity. 
You don’t have to look far to see men 
and women who can't find a steady job, 
even though the statistics tell us we are 
living in prosperous times. 

If you live in New England you know 
how, one by one, many old textile mill 
towns have been dying. Some mills 
have moved away or shut down entire- 
ly. People who worked in them all their 
lives are left with memories—but no 
work. 

If you live in some of the nation’s 
great industrial centers—like Pittsburgh, 
Birmingham, Gary, Detroit, or other 
cities—then perhaps you know or have 
read about men and women who no 
longer can find work, even with produc- 
tion back to “normal” levels. 

What do we have when we add up 
the unemployment in these areas and 
elsewhere? According to the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, there were more 
than 4,000,000 people uneniployed as 
of February 1960. This means that af- 
ter adjustments are made for seasonal 
jobs, about 5.2 per cent of the U. S. 
labor force must be classified as jobless. 

At the height of the 1957-58 reces- 
sion, in comparison, there were 5,500,- 
000 persons unemployed, or 7.7 per 
cent of the labor force of June 1958. In 
other words, the picture has improved 
somewhat, but not as much you 
might expect in these times of relative 
prosperity. 

The thing we should be asking our- 
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selves is this: Is it possible to have 
general and widespread prosperity, and 
still have millions of people who just 
can't get into the swim? And if so, will 
this sort of thing get worse or better 
in the next decade? 

These questions have great meaning 
to today’s high school 'students—because 
they reflect problems that will be at 
their height when you are ready to 
enter the labor force on a full-time 
basis. They need study, too, because 
they are rather new problems on the 
economic scene. Not too many people 
understand that they are quite different 
from the unemployment problems of 
the past. 


NDER normal conditions we think 

of unemployment as something 

that appears when business is bad, 

and which disappears when business is 

good. This popular notion has stood up 
fairly well—until recently. 

For example, the serious depression 
year of 1933 saw 12,800,000 persons 
unemployed in the U. S., or almost 25 
per cent of the labor force. Contrast this 
with the 3.2 per cent unemployment 
rate of 1929 (the year before the fa- 
mous stock market crash) or the 1.2 per 
cent rate of war-booming 1944. You can 
see how unemployment in the past has 
been in inverse proportion to economic 
activity. 

The fifteen years since the end of 
World War II have been considered by 
most economists as the most prosperous 
this country has ever experienced. We 
have, however, had three economic re- 
cessions or slowdowns during this peri- 
od—all of relatively short duration, and 
certainly nothing like the depression of 
the 1930's. 

In all three recessions economic ac- 
tivity resumed quickly. But unemploy- 


ment has hung on longer since the last 
recession (1957-58) than during any 
other recession of the post-war era. 

In the recessions of 1949-50 and 
1953-54, it took twelve months to move 
from peak unemployment of 5.5 per cent 
and 5 per cent, respectively, to normal 
levels. The recession of 1957-58, on the 
other hand, hit an unemployment high 
of 7.7 per cent in June 1958 (6.8 per 
cent average for 1958 as a whole), and 
then took 20 months to ease off to a 5.2 
per cent rate. 

Conclusion: In February 1960, after 
a full year of recovery, the unemploy- 
ment rate was as high as it was during 
the peak of the recessions of 1949-50 
and 1953-54. 

I repeat, this is something new in 
the post-war economic scene. In all 
other respects—increase in gross nation- 
al product (GNP), personal income 
figures, production and consumption 
levels—the economy and the American 
people are enjoying a period of pros- 
perity. Still, for some, the times are 
unaccountably difficult. 

It remains for us to establish who the 
unemployed are, and why they are job- 
less. From this type of an examination 
we can establish what new elements in 
the economy are keeping -mployment 
rates high during prosperity. 


HERE are three traditional types 

of unemployment: 
> The first is frictional—a short-lived 
unemployment that is composed of peo- 
ple moving in and out of the labor 
force, either from one job to another, 
or between jobs that are located in dif- 
ferent places. 
>» The second is cyclical, the kind of 
general unemployment due :to the ups 
and downs in business activity. 
> The third is structural, resulting from 
a gradual but constant loss of impor- 
tance of certain occupations, industries, 
or geographic locations. 

(Continued on page 31) 





A REPORT ON 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN TODAY’S ARMY 


A look into the new Graduate Specialist Program which 


permits qualified high school seniors and graduates to 


choose courses in technical schools before they enlist 


>. 


HE United States Army runs the largest educa- 

E pont institution in the world. From the Far East 

to Europe and back to the States, the sun never sets 
on learning in the Army. 

At the heart of the Army’s educational network are 

the Service schools, with their imposing curricula of 


technical courses. These are the schools run by the 
Army itself. Their mission is to turn out military spe- 
cialists in more than four hundred job classifications. 
In Army schools, learning is the full-time task of the 
soldier. He is paid to study. As we shall see, the edu- 
cation received is well worth his time and effert. 


A SPECIAL REPORT, SPONSORED BY THE U.S. ARMY, 
PREPARED BY THE EDITORS OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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Students in the Army’s 33-week Radar Repair Course 
get practical experience in adjusting radar antenna. 


Enlisted men at electronics school practice alignments 
of microwave receiver used for remote TV pickups. 


Off-duty soldiers swap uniforms for gym outfits while 
taking part in sports activities available to all men. 
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ARMY SCHOOLS OF HIGH CALIBRE 

Many Army school courses are of college calibre. 
Long hours are invested in teaching a man to operate, 
repair, and maintain today’s complex military equip- 
ment. The cost of this training is high. For example, the 
current price tag on training a guided missiles operator 
is over $7,000. 

The men who teach these courses are themselves the 
product of intensive schooling. Training received in an 
Army school is equal to that offered in the best civilian 
schools or industry. Laboratory and technical equip- 
ment is the latest in design. Courses of study are planned 
to produce a maximum of learning in a minimum of 
time. All the skills taught dovetail tightly into the 
Army’s intricate organization. Many of the skills are 
essentially the same as those needed in civilian jobs. 

Army Service schools have a proud tradition in edu- 
cation. The Engineer School at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 
traces its history back to 1778 and the days of Valley 
Forge. It is the oldest Service school still in operation. 
Youngest is the U. S. Army Ordnance Guided Missile 
School at Redstone Arsenal near Huntsville, Alabama, 
which accepted its first class in 1952. 


ADDITIONAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Education in the Army doesn’t shuffle to a halt with 
the Service school. Many posts have “education cen- 
ters” which offer the men opportunities to study in 
their spare time. Some colleges offer regular off-duty 
classes for near-by Army personnel. The subjects 
studied? Everything from Accounting to Zoology. The 
student receives college credit which he may apply 
toward a college degree. And the Army pays up to 
three-fourths of the tuition. 

In addition, more than 150 correspondence and self- 
study courses, from high school through college level, 
are available from the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute, known to its thousands of students as USAFI 
(pronounced Yoo-SAH-fee). Cost: a one-time five- 
dollar fee for all the courses a student can grind his 
way through. 

In today’s Army, the boom of the sunset gun at the 
Retreat ceremony on a military post means more than 
the end of the day’s work. For thousands of education- 
minded service men and women, it has become the call 


to learning in the classroom, the study hall, or a quiet 


corner of the day room. 

The Army’s stake in this back-to-school movement 
isn’t pure learning for its own sake. Officers and enlisted 
men and women alike are encouraged to crack the 
books because their job as soldiers demands it. At a 
time when international crises pile up on each other, 
when the wild inventions of yesterday's science-fiction 
are today’s standard equipment, it is in the best inter- 
ests of the soldier himself to seek the finest possible 
education and training. Brainpower and youth are still 
America’s most valuable resources. 
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SEER MIN 6 


THE ARMY GRADUATE SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


Newest—and for the high school senior perhaps the 
most interesting and beneficial—of the educational op- 
portunities offered by the Army is the Graduate Spe- 
cialist Program. 

The Graduate Specialist Program is open only to 
high school seniors and graduates. Such young men and 
women who can qualify are given their choice from 
among 107 Army technical courses. The unique feature 
of the program is this: Now the enlistee is guaranteed 
the course of his choice before he enters the Service. 
This guarantee is given in writing, and takes into ac- 
count available quotas in the various courses offered. 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


The Graduate Specialist Program is pegged on volun- 
tary enlistment for three years. Used wisely, these three 
years can become a sound investment for a young man’s 
—or woman’s—entire future. He can crowd advanced 
technical schooling into the additional year, or begin 
college-level courses in off-duty educational programs. 
The big advantage offered by this new Graduate Spe- 
cialist Program is that a young man or woman is guar- 
anteed the technical schooling of choice from available 
quotas. The draftee, on the other hand, has practically 
no choice of schooling or training. 

High school seniors are offered a special privilege the 
Army calls “Early Choice.” Under this option, the senior 
may apply for Graduate Specialist training during the 
60 days before he graduates. The advantage? He nails 
down the course of his choice before quotas for the 
most interesting and beneficial courses are filled. If 


the senior qualifies, a place in the course he has chosen 
will be held for him until he graduates. All this takes 


place before enlistment. 


SEVEN STEPS 

The Army outlines seven steps to be followed by 
seniors in applying for the Early Choice option. Here 
they are: 
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1. During the 60 days before his graduation, the 
senior must get a letter signed by his principal or 
guidance counselor, stating that he is likely to graduate. 

2. The senior then takes this letter to the local Army 
recruiting station. There the Army recruiter gives him 
a screening test. This test, like those used in schools or 
industry, measures such things as his ability to use 
words and his mechanical aptitude. 

3. After passing the test, the senior is interviewed 
by the recruiter. The candidate tells the recruiter about 
his scholastic background and interests. He also dis- 
cusses favorite school subjects, hobbies, and any special 
skills he may have. 

4. Using this information, the recruiter helps the 
candidate select a first-choice Graduate Specialist course 
and two alternate choices. If the quota for his first 
choice is filled, the candidate may still become a Grad- 
uate Specialist in one of his other choices. 

5. The recruiter forwards the candidate’s application 
to the Graduate Specialist Central Admissions Office in 
St. Louis. The application usually is processed within 
fifteen days through special handling. 

6. If the candidate is accepted, he receives a writ- 
ten “guarantee.” Actually, this is a formal letter noti- 
fying him that a place in the course of his choice is 
being held for him. He does not actually enlist until 
after he graduates from high school, shortly before his 
Army course begins. 

7. After graduation, as his final step before enlist- 
ment in the Graduate Specialist Program, the candidate 
takes two more tests. These tests help to show whether 
he can successfully complete the course the Army is 
holding for him. After he has passed these tests, he may 
enlist as an Army Graduate Specialist, with the guar- 
antee that he will begin his chosen course after com- 
pleting basic training. 

To participate in the Graduate Specialist Program, a 
candidate must enlist before he receives his draft no- 
tice. Once he has received this notice, he is no longer 
eligible for this special program. 








A Partial Listing of Courses Available Under... 


A total of 107 educational courses are available under the Graduate Specialist 
program. Thirty-two of these courses, with a brief description of what each covers, 
are listed on these two pages. Some of the major occupational fields in the Army today 
are: electronics, medicine, financial operations, personnel management, machine ac- 
counting, automatic data processing, engineering, aviation, ordnance, communications, 
entertainment. Thus the courses range from clerical and administrative skills to the 
operation of complex guided missile equipment. 


ARTILLERY BALLISTICS METEOROLOGY: 
This 11-week course teaches operation 
and maintenance of radio direction finder , 
and radiosonde meteorology equipment. q 


MEDICAL EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE (Basic): This 18-week 
course teaches you to inspect, maintain, repair, disassemble, 
and package medical equipment utilized in medical units in 
support of field armies. 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES REPAIR: The scope 
of this 18-week course covers the princi- 
ples of electricity; tuned circuits; electron 
tubes; oscillators and transmitters; elec- 
tronic test equipment; radiac devices; 
facsimile 
equipment for rapid communication. 


public address systems and 


ATOMIC WEAPONS ELECTRONIC (Entry): This 8-week course 
provides the schooling you need to assist in the repair of 
atomic weapons systems and equipment. 


FIELD ARTILLERY RADAR OPERATION: You 
receive instruction in plotting, map-read- 
ing, mathematics and radar fundamentals. 
During this 8-week course you learn how 
to operate and tactically employ counter- 
mortar and counterbattery radar. 


CORPORAL ELECTRONIC MATERIEL MAINTENANCE: You learn 
to assemble, install, calibrate, adjust, and maintain on-mis- 
sile electronic guidance control components and systems for 
the Corporal II Missile. This is a 29-week course. 


REDSTONE ELECTRONIC MATERIEL MAIN- 
TENANCE: During this 22-week course 
you are taught the fundamentals of radar 
and radio electronics, Through practical 
work, you develop proficiency in mainte- 
nance of Redstone guidance, contro] and 
warhead of missile. 


NIKE-AJAX MISSILE ELECTRONIC MATERIEL MAINTENANCE: 
This 22-week course trains you for operation and mainte- 
nance of the Nike-Ajax missile. You learn the capabilities 
and limitations of the Nike-Ajax missile including instruction 
concerning launching and check-out equipment, communi- 
cations circuitry and troubleshooting. 


NIKE MECHANICAL SYSTEMS REPAIR (AJAX/ 
HERCULES) A 10-week course on how to 
inspect, test and perform field repair and 
maintenance on Nike-Ajax/Hercules mis- 
sile mechanical systems, airframes, and 
ground handling equipment. 


CORPORAL MECHANICAL MATERIEL MAINTENANCE: You re- 
ceive instructions regarding assembly, installation, mainte- 
nance and adjustment of Corporal mechanical on-missile 
guidance control systems. This is an 8-week course. 


NIKE UNIVERSAL FIRE CONTROL SYSTEM 
MAINTENANCE: A 41-week course prepar- 
ing you to employ, operate, adjust and 
maintain the Nike-Hercules fire control 
system and associated IFF equipment. 


ORDNANCE ELECTRONICS (Entry): You are trained in elec- 
tronics, vacuum tubes and the principles of electricity. You 
learn to assist in repair of integrated fire control and guided 
missile systems and equipment. This course lasts 11 weeks. 


CABLE SPLICING: A 15-week course on 
how to locate faults in telephone and 
telegraph cables and how to splice multi- 
pair aerial and underground cables. 


MICROWAVE RADIO EQUIPMENT REPAIR: For 30 weeks you 
train in installation, operation, repair, and depot mainte- 
nance of microwave fixed-radio equipment. 


RADAR REPAIR: This course is for 33 
weeks, It trains you to inspect, test, and 
perform maintenance on radar equip- 
ment such as surveillance, countermortar 
and counterartillery, ground fire-control 
and search radar, associated equipment. 




















ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIR: Teaches at field- 
and-depot-maintenance levels the inspecting, testing, adjust- 
ing, repairing, and calibrating of a variety of electrical and 
electronic devices to include radio and radar type measuring 
instruments, meteorological equipment and radiac devices, 
mine detectors, and public-address systems. This is a 12- 
week course. 
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FIRE CONTROL INSTRUMENT REPAIR (Basic): 
An 8-week course which trains in inspect- 
ing, adjusting, and repairing nonelectrical 
fire-control instruments such as binocu- 
lars, telescopes, pressure gauges, and 
meteorological instruments. 


a 


REFRIGERATION: Trains you to install and repair standard 
Army refrigeration units and refrigerated air-conditioning 
units. This is a 13-week course. 


CHEMICAL (Entry): Learn to assist in tech- 
nical and tactical operations of chemical- 
warfare units including chemical decon- 
tamination, smoke-generator, processing, 
depot, and laboratory units, This course 
is 9 weeks in length. 


METAL BODY REPAIR: This 10-week course trains you to 
repair, repaint and install metal body components, radiators, 
fuel tanks. The course includes instruction in the modifica- 
tion of related items, 
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MACHINIST: The scope of this 15-week % i= 
course includes fabrication of metal parts Lo OL 
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and modification of machine parts and KIN 
metal castings for automotive, armament 


and other military equipment. 


DIESEL ENGINE REPAIR: A 9-week course on how to repair 
all types of diesel engines, fuel-injection systems, and aux- 
iliary starting motors used as power units on cranes, shovels, 
tractors, graders, and air compressors. 


ENGINEER EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE: You 
become an engineer equipment mechanic 
trained to maintain construction equip- 
ment and attachments. In 9 weeks you 
will learn how to operate cranes, tractors, 
and other heavy equipment. 


DIESEL ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE REPAIR: A 10-week course on 
overhauling, inspection, maintenance, and repair of diesel- 
electric locomotives and the use of shop machines, such as 
line-boring bar, valve-refacing, reseating, and grinding ma- 
chines, electric drills, piston grinders, and hydraulic jacks. 


RECONNAISSANCE HELICOPTER REPAIR: 
The scope of this 17-week course covers 
the repair of rotary wing aircraft of the 
reconnaissance type. You learn to inspect, 
adjust, remove and replace helicopter 
assemblies of latest design. 


AIRPLANE REPAIR: This 15-week course teaches you to re- 
pair Army fixed wing aircraft by removing and replacing 
airplane assemblies and subassemblies. You receive instruc- 
tion concerning engine components, structures and rigging, 
maintenance and troubleshooting. 


CRYPTOGRAPHY: You learn the use of sys- 
tems and cryptographic equipment to 
encipher and decipher or encrypt and 
decrypt classified messages. You are 
taught to use manual, mechanical, and 
electromechanical devices. This is a 9- 
week course. 


STENOGRAPHY: In 16 weeks you develop skill in taking dic- 
tation in shorthand at a minimum speed of 90 words per 
minute, in transcribing notes using a standard typewriter, 
touch type at minimum speed of 45 words a minute. 


CARTOGRAPHIC DRAFTING: This is an 11- 
week course that teaches you to draw 
cultural, topographic, hydrographic, and 
other features on drawing or transparent 
overlays for reproduction on maps. 


FINANCE PROCEDURES: This 8-week course trains you to pre- 
pare, compute, and process pay and allowante accounts for 
military personnel; vouchers; checks and bonds; and to assist 
in preparing and keeping current account records and sup- 
porting documents. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY OPERATION: 
Learn the principles and techniques of 
photographic processing, printing and 
reproduction. This is a 10-week course. 


CONSTRUCTION SURVEYING: This course teaches you to estab- 
lish relative position of points on the earth’s surface to pro- 
vide data for construction projects, You learn to operate 
surveying instruments and equipment such as alidade, plane- 
table, level, transit, and theodolite. This is an 11-week course. 


Last year more than 150,000 enlisted men and women were graduated from Army 


schools. Each school offers dozens of different courses. The training covers just about 
every major area in modern education. Some of the technical schooling open to young 
men and women under the Graduate Specialist program is so advanced that it is not 
available elsewhere. High school seniors and graduates who can qualify are guaranteed 
the course of their choice before enlistment. 
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A WRITTEN GUARANTEE BEFORE ENLISTMENT © 


Meet Bob Smith. He has just received his written 
guarantee from the United States Army. This is a let- 
ter informing him that a place in the Army’s Graduate 
Specialist Program is being held for him. He is guar- 
anteed assignment to his chosen course—right after he 
has completed his basic training. 

At the Army Technical School where Bob takes his 
Graduate Specialist Training, he finds himself in con- 
genial company. His classmates are high school gradu- 
ates like himself. They all have one objective—to make 
the most of the educational opportunity for which they 
have qualified. 

Bob finds his new school unusual in some respects. 
For one thing, classes in a particular subject don’t run 
for an hour or two a day, spread over four or five days 
a week, as they did in high school. In each subject 





there is a constant round of lecture—applying what 
he’s learned—examination—lecture—applying what he’s 
learned—examination—and so on. The pace isn’t leis- 
urely. Classes usually run from eight in the morning to 
five in the afternoon. 

Schooling in the Army isn’t a string of snap courses. 
And it isn’t for cream puffs. But then Bob isn’t a cream 
puff. He was in the upper quarter of his graduating 
class in high school, and won letters for football and 
other athletic activities. 

During his first day at Graduate Specialist School, 
Bob meets Joe Kowalski. Joe, who comes from a town 
near Bob’s, also played football. Back in their high 
school days, Bob and Joe were on rival teams. In the 
Army they find themselves on the same team. They be- 
come buddies. 


Let’s trail Bob and Joe with the camera and see what Army schooling is like 


e 


Instruction at an Army school is equal to that in an accredited 
civilian technical school. Bob and Joe find that the small 


Bob and Joe enjoy their meals in a modern Army mess hall. 
They find the food appetizing and healthful. They can take 
all they want—but must eat all they take. Some mess halls 
have table service. On other posts, students help themselves. 
All posts have snack bars for an off-duty bite. 


classes permit the instructor to give them his personal atten- 
tion. Up-to-date textbooks and training films help Bob and 
Joe learn with a minimum of pain. 





Learning by doing is an important part of Bob and Joe’s 
education. They work with the latest equipment. They find 
out how it operates, and learn how to take it apart and 
put it together again. They are also taught maintenance 
and repair of this valuable Army equipment. 


In their leisure time, Bob and Joe like to relax at the post 
bowling lanes. They also go in for basketball and handball 
at the gym. Some of their buddies like tennis and golf, 
also available. A year-round program of team sports is 
carried on at all Army posts. 





Weekly attendance at post chapel is an important part of 
their lives. Services are conducted by Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish chaplains. Bob and Joe know they can always take 
their personal problems to the chaplain of their own faith. 
Chapel is also a place for making solid friendships that 
can last for a lifetime. 
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Bob and Joe find that “homework” is necessary to help 
them keep up with their intensive classroom work. A quiet 
study room is always available, well-stocked with latest 
reference texts. Entertaining books for leisure reading are 
also on the shelves. 


Dances are an important part of their social life on post. 
Bob and Joe take their dates to the regular Saturday night 
dance at the service club. Sunday night is “‘movie night” 
for them. Admission is twenty five cents at the post theatre 
where latest films are shown, often before they reach big cities. 


Bob completes his training at the Graduate Specialist School 
and earns his diploma. Then comes assignment to an Army 
job in the specialty for which he was trained. There he has 
the chance to do the work he enjoys in the career he has 
chosen. At the same time, he has numerous opportunities 
for advancement if he can prove his worth. 





Sergeant shows off his new stripes to admiring buddy. 
More stripes mean more pay. Schooling aids promotion. 


Opportunity to see story-book places close up inspires 
many servicemen to capture their travels on film. 


High school senior opens mailbox to receive hoped-for 
letter guaranteeing choice of course before enlistment. 


Act 


OTHER OPPORTUNITIES 


EAGER BEAVERS 

Technical schooling is only one phase of the Army’s 
educational program. Eager beavers who want to pur- 
sue their studies at the Army's expense will find several 
avenues open to them. Under one program recently set 
up, specially qualified and selected men are actually 
getting a college education in the sciences—with the 
tuition tab being picked up by the Army. 


DOLLARS-AND-CENTS VALUE 


One might ask, “What good is all this education to 
the soldier?” 
There are two answers. If he stays in the Army, the 


enlisted man has acquired an education that has a dol- 


lars-and-cents value in promotions and increased pay— 
not to mention the privileges and prestige that come 
with higher grade. 

An Army education has a dollar-and-cents value in 
civilian life, too. Almost every Service job has its oppo- 
site number in business and industry. Many a former 
Army specialist has found that industry pays well for 
the skills learned in Army schooling. 


TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Another kind of education—not of the classroom 
variety, perhaps, but equally valuable—is travel. The 
Service man or woman meets people and sees places 
that are out of reach of the average civilian—and ac- 
quires a polish that comes only from the experience of 
extensive travel. 


DEPENDS ON INDIVIDUAL 


Is Army education a waste of time or a profitable in- 
vestment of three years? As with all else in life, the 
answer depends on the individual. Obviously, the sol- 
dier will get out of his training no more than he puts 
into it. In today’s modern Army, with its emphasis on 
education, the opportunity is there. It’s up to the en- 
listed man or woman to make the most of this oppor- 


tunity—and acquire a good education in the bargain. 





SPEED PROCESSING 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


If an applicant has already graduated from high 
school, Army recruiters can “speed process” him 
within 48 hours. His qualification test is scored 
immediately. Then the recruiter helps him select 
a first choice Graduate Specialist course and two 
alternates. Next the applicant takes aptitude tests 
relating to his chosen courses. These are scored on 
the spot. If the applicant qualifies, the recruiter 
puts through a long distance phone call to the 
Graduate Specialist Central Admissions headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. He finds out immediately whether 
openings exist in the courses the applicant wants. 
After selecting an available course, the applicant 
gets a written guarantee for his chosen course. 














For high school graduates 
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=m Make your diploma pay off as a Graduate specialist 


Soldier-Wac X-Ray Team 


This free booklet shows you how .. . It's yours for the asking! A new 
48-page booklet titled The Secret of Getting Ahead. Crammed with full- 
color illustrations, this free booklet shows you how to make your diploma 
pay off as a Graduate Specialist in today’s Army! 


Learn how to choose BEFORE enlistment. The Secret of Getting Ahead 
includes the complete Graduate Specialist story—all the facts about the 
Army educational program for high school graduates and seniors only. 

if you pass Graduate Specialist aptitude and physical tests, you'll choose 
the schooling you want before you enlist. (And in many technical fields, 
Army schooling ranks with the world’s finest!) This valuable free booklet 
describes each of 107 Graduate Specialist courses: X-Ray Procedures, 
Guided Missile Electronics, Meteorology, Atomics, Radar & TV Repair, 
Machine Accounting—many more. Remember: Selected Graduate 
Specialist courses are also open to qualified young women. 


Mail coupon today. Order direct from Washington by mailing the coupon 
today! Your free copy will be sent to you immediately—without obligation. 


GRADUATE 


SPECIALIST 


US ARMY 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., ATTN: AGSN 
Please rush me a free copy of The Secret of Getting Ahead. 
(I am a high school graduate or senior.) 


SC-6-4-60 


Print Name 


Address 


City 


Zene —— 
(This offer good in U.S.A. and its territories only.) 
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Arms Talks at Geneva 


In a major effort to hammer 
out a world disarmament agree- 
ment, delegates from ten nations 
—five from the Communist bloc 
and five from the West—are 
meeting at Geneva, Switzerland. 


The five Western nations: the U.S., 
Britain, France, Canada, and Italy. 

The five Communist nations: the 
Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

The meetings are held mornings 
around a square conference table in 
Conference Room VII of the U.N.’s 
gleaming white Palais des Nations in 
Geneva. 

In the first dramatic days of the 
conference, two disarmament pro- 
posals were outlined—one by the 
West and one by the East. These 
proposals differed widely. 

The West's program calls for 
world disarmament in three steps: 
Controls. An International Disar- 
mament Organization (IDO) would 
be set up under the United Nations. 
Its duties: to supervise each step in 
the disarmament plan and, by in- 
spection, to make certain that no na- 
tion was cheating. No disarmament 
would take effect until the inspec- 
tion system was agreed on. 
® Reduction of armed forces. Gradu- 
ally, the armed forces of the U.S., 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union, 


Wide World 


Rhee 


Chiang 
FACES IN THE NEWS. (1) Syngman Rhee, 84, won unopposed 
fourth term as president of South Korea by biggest popular 
vote of career. (2) Chiang Kai-shek, 73, was re-elected to 
third six-year term as president of Nationalist China. (3) 
Hernan Siles Zuazo, president of Bolivia, weathered unsuccess- 


and Red China would. be cut back 
to levels needed only for keeping 
order inside each country. In other 
words, each army would be trimmed 
to the size of a “police force.” 

Nuclear disarmament. The West- 
ern plan also spells out specific steps 
for control, and then elimination, of 
nuclear weapons. At first, each na- 
tion would notify IDO of any pro- 
posed space shoot. Later, the orbit- 
ing of man-made “moons” fitted with 
nuclear payloads would be banned. 
In addition, manufacture of fission- 
able material for nuclear weapons 


would be halted. And stockpiles of 


‘nuclear weapons would be reduced. 


Finally, all nuclear weapons and 
military missiles would be scrapped. 
The Western delegates did not pro- 
pose a specific timetable for carry- 
ing out each disarmament step. Only 
after the first step had been fulfilled 
to the satisfaction of all nations 
would the world go on to step two. 
The Communist disarmament pro- 
gram also calls for world disarma- 
ment in three steps: 
Controls. Disarmament should be- 
gin immediately, without necessarily 
taking the time to agree on how it 
should be policed. 

® Reduction of armed forces. There 
should be a gradual cut in the armed 
“forces of the big powers. Eventually, 


Siles Zuazo 


‘ the NEWS 


all armed forces and all foreign mili- 
tary bases would be abolished. 
Nuclear disarmament. After the 
world’s armies have been eliminated, 
all nuclear weapons would be, abol- 
ished. However, if the West desires 
it, the Communists say they would 
be willing to give top priority to a 
ban on nuclear weapons and make 
it the first step toward world dis- 
armament (see below). 

World disarmament would take 
place on a tight four and a half 
year timetable, according to the 
Communist plan. The first stage 
would take 18 months; the second, 
18 months to two years; and the 
third, one year. 

The West says that Communist 
vagueness on the controls issue is a 
sign of “insincerity.” Without an 
ironclad inspection system, the West 
could not be certain that the Com- 
munists were disarming as they 
claimed. 

The West also is suspicious of 
Communist insistence on the quick 
liquidation of overseas military bases 
within three and a half years. West- 
ern observers view this as an effort 
to undermine the military strength 
of the West before real disarmament 
is in effect. If American troops were 
pulled out of U.S. bases in Europe, 
for example, the Communists could 
then exert new pressure on U.S. al- 
lies, such as West Germany. 

In addition, Western delegates 
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ful revolt led by police. (4) Bishop James Edward Walsh of 
Cumberland, Md., was jailed for 20 years in Red China on 
trumped-up espionage charges. (5) Judge Hall S. Lusk, Demo- 
crat, was appointed by Oregon’s Governor Mark Hatfield to 
serve out unexpired term of late Senator Richard L. Neuberger. 





point out that the Soviet Union also 
maintains military bases on foreign 
soil—for example, in East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. The 
Soviet Union has said nothing at all 
about relinquishing these bases. 

The Communists, on the other 
hand, say that Western proposals 
concentrate too much on controls— 
and too little on disarmament. The 
Communists insist that disarmament 
must come before controls. 

What are the chances of real dis- 
armament coming out of the talks 
in Geneva? Right now, it seems to 
be a toss-up. Some observers say 
that the Communist bloc seems to 
be slightly more earnest than usual. 
Others insist that Communist dis- 
armament proposals are merely an 
attempt to weaken Western defenses 
against long-range Communist de- 
signs to conquer the world. 


Nuclear Talks 


As the 10-nation disarma- 
ment conference got under way 
(see above) another momentous 
conference continued next door 
on banning nuclear tests. 4 


In Conference Room VIII at 
Geneva’'s Palais des Nations, the nu- 
clear ban talks have been dragging 
on for the last 18 months between 
three nations—the U.S., Britain, and 
the Soviet Union. 

The three powers have, so far, 
made an unofficial “gentlemen’s 
agreement” banning nuclear bomb 
tests. This self-restraint is still in 
effect (see our Jaw. 13 news review). 

Ever since the nuclear conference 
started, the Soviet delegate, Valerian 
A. Zorin, has argued for a treaty 
that would ban all nuclear explo- 
sions. But the U.S. delegation, now 
headed by Frederick A. Eaton, has 
never been able to pin down the 
Soviets on the matter of “cheat 
proof” inspection of a test ban. 

At present, scientists can pinpoint 
large nuclear explosions with seis- 
mographs (sensitive instruments 
used to detect earthquakes). How- 
ever, U.S. scientists say that small 
nuclear weapons could be exploded 
— undetected — in underground cav- 
erns. Thus, without a fool-proof in- 
spection system, we could not be 
certain that the Communists were 
abiding by the ban. 

Meanwhile, some U.S. scientists 
say that we should continue under- 


ground experiments with small 
atomic bombs in order to increase 
our knowledge about the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. From such 
tests, we could learn how to use 
small atomic bombs for such pur- 
poses as blasting out man-made har- 
bors and squeezing trapped oil out 
of oil shale. 


U.S. COMPROMISE 


Two months ago, the U.S. offered 
a compromise proposal. For the pres- 
ent, we said, all nuclear tests—except 
underground ones—could be banned 
effectively. Such a test ban would 
be fairly easy to monitor. Under- 
ground tests would not be included 
in the ban until the inspection issue 
could be settled. 

The Soviets answered with a com- 
promise proposal of their own. They 
said they would sign the treaty pro- 
posed by the U.S. But there was a 
catch. The U.S. and Britain, said the 
Soviets, would have to sign a sepa- 
rate agreement not to explode any 
nuclear devices underground. This 
agreement would last for at least 
four years. During this time, scien- 
tists from all three countries would 


seek new ways to monitor small un- 
derground tests. 

The U.S. delegates say the “new” 
Soviet proposal would give the So- 
viets what they had wanted all 
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along. For at least four years, there 
would be an agreement on paper to 
ban all nuclear tests. But there 
would be no inspection system 
geared to check on Soviet under- 
ground nuclear tests. The U.S. has 
always kept its international agree- 
ments. The record of the Soviet Un- 
ion, on the other hand, has not 
been encouraging. 

The British are now worried that 
a flat U.S. rejection of the new So- 
viet proposal would hand the Soviets 
a big propaganda victory. The Rus- 
sians could trumpet that the U.S. was 
blocking their efforts for a test ban. 

This fear prompted British Prime 
Minister Macmillan to fly to Wash- 
ington last week to see President 
Eisenhower. As we went to press, 
the two leaders were discussing the 
new Soviet proposal and trying to 
work out a joint counter-proposal. 


Touring Russian 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev kept up a war-like chant 
during a 12-day visit to France. 
Khrushchev denied repeatedly that 

he was trying “to drive a wedge” 
between France and West Germany, 
our principal allies on the European 
continent. 


But the rotund Soviet Premier 
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EAST VISITS WEST. Premier Nikita Khrushchev of Soviet Union arrived in France 
for talks with President Charles de Gaulle. Khrushchev warned De Gaulle that France 
and Soviet Union were equally menaced by West German rearmament. De Gaulle, 
cold and unsmiling during most appearances with Khrushchev, told him that France 
had nothing to fear from West Germany, which is now a strong ally of West. 
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suggested over and over again that 
France and Soviet Russia were logi- 
cal allies, whereas a rearmed West 
Germany might “seek revenge” 
against France for Germany's defeat 
in’ World War II. 

In one speech, Khrushchev re- 
called the common struggle of 
France and the Soviet Union against 
“German fascist invaders” during 
World War I. He forgot to mention, 
however, that it was the German- 
Russian non-aggression pact of 1939 
which freed the hands of Nazi Ger- 
many for all-out invasion of France. 

President de Gaulle, a World War 
If general, received Khrushchev's 
statements coolly. De Gaulle and 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
West Germany have built up a 
strong alliance between their two 
countries. The French President vig- 
orously rejected Khrushchev’s impli- 
cations that a rearmed West Ger- 
many would again menace Europe. 

Privately, some French officials ex- 
pressed bitterness over Khrushchev’s 
attempt to sow suspicion between 
France and its neighbor. They said 
it was an effort to rekindle a deep- 
seated fear in a nation which has 
been invaded by Germany three 
times since 1870. 

For the most part, Frenchmen on 
the streets gave the Soviet Premier 
only a polite welcome. U.S. corre- 
spondents in France said ‘the wel- 
come, in general, was cooler than 
the one he. received on his U.S. 
tour last fall. Large crowds turned 
out only in a few cities—particularly 
Marseilles—where there is a sizable 
Communist following. 


Nepal Accord 


Communist China and Nepal 
have made a peaceful settlement 
of a long-standing border dispute 
between the two countries. 


Chou En-lai, Premier of Red 
China, and Nepalese Premier B. P. 
Koirala signed the new border pact 
in Peking, the capital of Commu- 
nist China. 

The signing came at the end of a 
two-week visit to Communist China 
by Mr. Koirala, the first elected pre- 
mier of the tiny Himalayan kingdom 
of Nepal (see major article on Nepal 
in Feb. 10 issue). 

Under the border accord, a com- 
mittee will be set up to stake out 
the boundary between Nepal and 


UPI 
Queen Elizabeth || of Britain holds new 
son, Prince Andrew Albert Christian Ed- 
ward, Prince Andrew will be second ir 
line of succession to British throne, 
after his brother, Prince Charles, 11. 


Chinese-controlled Tibet. A demili- 
tarized zone 25 miles deep will be 
set up between the two countries. 
In the immediate future, only civil- 
ian and administrative personnel 
will be allowed in the area. 

For nearly 60 years, the border 
between Nepal and Tibet has been 
undefined. Most of the jagged bor- 
der lies in the desolate snow-covered 
region of the towering Himalaya 
Mountains. 

During his visit to Peking, Premier 
Koirala also signed a three-year eco- 
nomic aid pact under which Com- 
munist China will provide Nepal 
with about $21,000,000. The two 
countries also agreed to exchange 
ambassadors for the first time. 

Premier Koirala invited Premier 
Chou to visit Katmandu, capital of 
Nepal. During their visit, Premier 
Koirala and Premier Chou say they 
plan to sign a new “peace and friend- 
ship” treaty. 


In 
Brief 


DEATH PENALTY UPHELD. Cali- 
fornia law-makers turned down an ap- 
peal by Governor Edmund G. (“Pat”) 
Brown to abolish the death penalty. 
By an 8-7 vote, a Senate Committee 
killed a proposed bill which would 
have declared a three-year halt on ex- 
ecutions in California. Before voting, 
the committee had heard 16 hours of 


testimony from opponents and support- 
ers of capital punishment. 

The law-makers’ refusal to abolish 
the death penalty was a crushing blow 
to the hopes of Caryl Chessman, Cali- 
fornia’s most-publicized criminal. Chess- 
man, who has been reprieved eight 
times, faces his ninth execution date 
on May 2. His last reprieve came on 
Feb. 19 just two hours before he was 
to have died in the gas chamber. Gov. 
Brown says his hands are now tied by 
the legislative decision. 


CEYLON VOTES. Dudley 5S. 
Senanayake, 48, was elected the new 
prime minister of Ceylon, the island na- 
tion off the southern tip of India. The 
new Prime Minister's United National 
party, however, captured only 50 of 
the 151 seats in Ceylon’s parliament. 

Mr. Senanayake, a “rightist” who 
had served as prime minister from 1952 
to 1953, said he believed that . other 
“right-wing” groups would support his 
new government. Although Ceylon is 
expected to remain neutral in the cold 
war, many Western observers feel that 
the Senanayake government will “lean” 
toward the West. . 


BLACK MARKET BAGELS. Police 
and secret agents in Poland are clamp- 
ing down on one of the regime’s most 
elusive enemies—the bagel, an East Eu- 
ropean hard roll baked in the shape of 
a doughnut. Polish authorities declared 
war on the bagel because some bakers 
were selling bagels secretly, and not 
paying taxes on their soaring profits. 
Result? Some cities outlawed all bagel 
production. 

Officials raided bakeries, catching a 
few bagel bootleggers red-handed. De- 
spite the crackdown, the _ steady 
munching of bagels can still be heard 
all over Poland. Taking their ovens 
with them, the bagel bakers have now 
gone underground. 


QUINT WEDS. In all the world 
there is only one known set of living 
quintuplets—the famous Diligenti quin- 
tuplets of Argentina. In a recent cere- 
mony in Buenos Aires, Maria Esther 
Diligenti, 16, became the first of the 
world-famous quints to marry. Her 
happy husband: 20-year-old Carlos 
Eduardo Vivares. 

The quints were born on July 15, 
1943. To avoid publicity, their father 
concealed the event by registering 
each infant in a different village. The 
secret was finally unearthed by a cu- 
rious milkman who was astounded at 
the amount of milk the “small” Dili- 
genti family consumed. 

So that the children—three girls and 
two boys—would lead more normal 
lives, they were enrolled in separate 
schools in Argentina. 





F Lyndon Baines Johnson had not 
chosen a political career, his tall 
(6’ 3”) rugged, gangling appearance 
might well have led him into TV west- 
erns. In fact, Johnson’s forebears were 
the pioneering type. As early settlers of 
the central Texas frontier, their ranch 
had stene blockhouses with rifle slits— 
a reminder of how the early Johnsons 
defended their homestead from ma- 
rauding “bad guys.” 

The wild frontiers, however, had 
calmed down considerably by the time 
Lyndon Johnson was born 51 years ago 
in Stonewall, Texas. When he was five, 
his family moved to Johnson City, a 
town founded by his grandfather. Lyn- 
don went to high school there. Later, 
by doing janitorial work, he put him- 
self through Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College. 

After graduation, Johnson taught 
public school in Houston. Then he 
went to Washington to sérve briefly as 
secretary to a Texas congressman. This 
taste of political life led him to decide 
on politics as a career. In 1937, he won 
election as Representative to Congress 
from the 10th District of Texas. He 
went on to serve five successive terms 
in this post. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and his voting record was gen- 
erally on the liberal side. 


T the outbreak of World War II, 
Representative Johnson volun- 
teered in the Navy. As a flight observer 
on bombing missions in the South 
Pacific, he won the Silver Star medal. 
Johnson tried for a Senate seat in 
1948. He won the state Democratic 
primary by the narrowest of margins. 
(In Texas, which almost always “goes” 
Democratic in Congressional elections, a 
win in the primary virtually assures 
victory in the final election.) Johnson 
won a squeaky plurality of 87 votes 
out of almost  1,000,000—promptly 
earning him the mocking nickname of 
‘Landslide Lyndon.” 
Two years later Senator Johnson 
was unexpectedly picked by his party 
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Lyndon B. Johnson 


to be the assistant Democratic floor 
leader or “whip.” Some people credit 
Johnson’s powerful fellow-Texan, Sam 
Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the Democrats’ selec- 
tion. Johnson proved so able and effec- 
tive in the post that by 1952 he had 
become the Senate minority leader. As 
his party moved from the minority to 
the majority in the Senate after the 
1954 election, Johnson moved right 
along with it into the majority leader's 
office—and has been there ever since. 


N 1955 Johnson suffered a serious 

heart attack. He has now apparently 
recovered completely. If this issue is 
raised as a block to a Presidential nomi- 
nation, his supporters can be counted 
on to point out that President Eisen- 
hower suffered a heart attack during 
his term in office. 

Since his attack, Johnson has consid- 
ered the merits of slowing down—but 
seldom has he got beyond considering 
it. Even when he “relaxes” on _ his 
rambling “LBJ Ranch” in Texas, he is 
more often than not on the telephone, 
keeping in touch with Washington. 
(The name of his ranch, incidentally, 
is taken from the initials of the entire 


Johnson family—from Lyndon B., to his 
wife Claudia’s nickname “Lady Bird,” 
to their two daughters Lynda Bird and 
Lucy Baines Johnson.) 


HERE are other obstacles in the 
way of Johnson’s Presidential as- 
pirations besides health. Among them 
is that fact that Johnson is considered 
by many as a “Southern Senator.” This, 
of course, has placed him squarely in 
the middle of the controversial civil 
rights issue (see major article in last 
week's issue). Johnson is on record as 
favoring a new civil rights bill, which 
most Southern Senators vigorously op- 
pose. Johnson has stressed his position 
as a “moderate”—which, in turn, has 
brought, criticism from “Northern liber- 
als” that he has not gone “far enough.” 
Johnson has tried to stress his belief 
that Texas is more a part of the growing 
Southwest than the South. He speaks 
out on every possible occasion about 
the Southwest’s vast potentialities for 
economic development—and makes no 
secret of the fact he would like to be 
the first White House occupant from 
that region. 


Next week: Stuart Symington. 
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A family of “LBJs’’—Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, his wife “Lady Bird” (Claudia) 
Johnson, and daughters Lucy Baines Johnson (left) and Lynda Bird Johnson. 








What Do Vou Know ? 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


tional product and expenditures of the 
Federal Government. GNP is the term 
used to describe the total amount 
spent for goods and services. 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the graph on which to base a conclu- 
sion. 


Il. INDONESIA 2. New Guinea 
3. Sumatra 

On the line to the left of each of the 4. Celebes 

following statements or questions, 5. none of the above 

write the numbey preceding the word 

or phrase which best completes the 

sentence or answers the question. 


ll. ECONOMICS 





_a. What is the name by which the 
Republic of Indonesia was 
known before it gained its inde- 
pendence? 

1. India 
2. Southeast Asia 
3. West Indies 
4. East Indies 
5. none of the above 
. The population of the Republic 
of Indonesia is about 
1,000,000 
2. 25,000,000 
3. 90,000,000 
. 210,000,000 
5. none of the above 
». What is the term which would 
best describe the foreign policy 
of President Sukarno? 

1. pro-Western 

2. anti-Western 

3. pro-Russian 

4. anti-Communist 

5. none of the above 

__d. The great majority of Indone- 

sians earn their living by 

1. farming 

2. mining 

3. fishing 

4. manufacturing 

5. none of the above 

», Indonesia produces and exports 

all of the following products, 

except 

l. rubber 

2. tin 

3. copra 

4. ebony 

5. coal 

According to President Sukarno, 

guided democracy means 

1. rule by a coalition of political 
parties 

2. rule by a single party 

3. decisions agreed upon by in- 
dividuals who are govern- 
ment leaders 

4. dictatorship by popular con- 
sent 

5. none of the above 

. The most heavily populated is- 
land in the Republic of Indo- 
nesia is 


1. Java 


5. general 


On the line to the left of the terms 


in Column A, write the number pre- 
ceding the description in Column B 
which explains it. 


Column A 


__a. displacement 


. frictional unemployment 
. structural unemployment 

. cyclical’ unemployment 

. Tecession 


Column B 


. an economic crisis in which about 


half the wage-earners are unem- 
ployed 


. a downturn in production charac- 


terized by some unemployment 


3. results when people quit to seek 


better jobs 


4. results from loss of importance of 


certain occupations or certain geo- 
graphic locations 

unemployment resulting 
from downturn in business activ- 


ity 


3. loss of jobs resulting from produc- 


tion changes that require fewer 
workers 


lil. READING A GRAPH 


The graph on this page shows the 


relationship between the gross na- 


__1. Federal expenditures in 1959 

were higher than at any other 

time during the past twenty 
years. 

2. GNP in 1939 was about 100 
billion dollars. 

3. It is estimated that the GNP in 
1960 will be over 500 billion 
dollars. 

. Federal expenditures between 
the peak reached during World 
War II and 1946 dropped by 
about 50 per cent. 

. A major factor in the rise of our 
GNP is the population increase 
and consequent demand for 
more goods and services. 

. Between 1950 and 1959 the 
GNP more than doubled. 

. It is estimated that in 1960 the 
GNP will be more than five 
times greater than the Federal 
expenditures. 

. Since our GNP is rising steadily, 
we can afford to increase our 
Federal expenditures. 
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Prosperity .. . 
(Continued from page 16) 


There is a fourth type of unemploy- 
ment that is not new in the American 
experience, but it is currently contribut- 
ing heavily to “unemployment in pros- 
perity.” It is displacement. This is an 
influence we must also take a new look 
at. 


UT first, let’s consider the three 

traditional types of unemployment. 
The most common type, frictional un- 
employment, is perhaps the easiest to 
understand. We can always expect 1.5 
to 2 per cent of the labor force to be 
in a state of flux. No matter how good 
the times, some people will always quit 
to seek better jobs and some people will 
always move on to new locations to 
seek a better life. 

Thus, approximately 1,200,000 of the 
persons unemployed at the moment will 
probably be settled in new jobs within 
four to six weeks. Other persons will 
take their place in their old jobs. This 
is a perfectly normal turnover. Just keep 
in mind that as the total labor force 
gets larger, the number of people fric- 
tionally unemployed is also bound to 
get larger. 


YCLICAL unemployment now ac- 
counts for about 600,000 of our 
jobless. There are still some lines of 
business and industry that are not on 
a full-time schedule. People employed 
in these lines may be out of work on 
the average from six to eight weeks at 
a time. But they will eventually be back 
on the job if general business activity 
picks up. 
The steadier business is, the smaller 
will be the number laid off for cyclical 
reasons. 


TRUCTURAL unemployment, how- 
ever, is a horse of another color. 
There are approximately 1,800,000 per- 
sons who are chronically out of work, 
or who work only sporadically in “sick” 
industries or locales where job oppor- 
tunities are drying up. 

Textile employment, for example, has 
declined by 35 per cent since 1947. 
Coal has lost more than 50 per cent 
of its workers during the same period. 
Agricultural employment, an old story, 
has dropped 10 per cent since 1956 
alone. Chronic unemployment in some 
manufacturing lines, like automobiles, 
is now beginning to appear. 

For all these people, the choice, is 
either to hang on hopefully or to move 
on to some less crowded trade that they 
have no experience in. 

Finally, we must consider the case 
of about 600,000 workers currently un- 
employed who will probably not be re- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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You can have a nicer skin if you 


Wash your face the right way 


Perhaps you think you already know 
how to wash your face. But if you have 
pimples, blackheads, dry or excessively 
oily skin, such skin problems usually in- 
dicate improper cleansing. 


The right way to wash your face 
starts with the right complexion soap. 
Even if your face is oily, avoid drying 
soaps or detergents. They may cause 
lasting damage. A complexion soap 
prized all over the world and highly 
recommended by many doctors is 
Cuticura Soap. This superemollient 
soap is never drying. It leaves an invis- 
ible medicated film that helps keep the 
skin soft, fresh, smooth and satiny. 


Lather-massage face and neck morn- 
ing and night a full minute. Rinse until 
all feeling of slickness is gone. Eight to 
ten splashes may be enough. If your 
face is shiny after washing you need 
to rinse more. 


For normal skin use warm water and 
cool rinses. For dry, delicate skin use 
cool water only, except perhaps at bed- 
time when you might try the warm- 
then-cool routine. 


To control excess oiliness, wash your 
face as often as possible, three or more 
times a day. Use hot water. Rinse with 
warm, then cool water. 


Do the same for blemished skin, but 
lather gently. Avoid picking pimples 
and squeezing blackheads. And never 
try to cover them under heavy, chalky 
make-up. Nothing is less attractive. In- 
stead, use softening, healing Cuticura 
Ointment nightly. It improves your skin 
as it quickly relieves pimples, black- 
heads and dryness. 

To get phenomenally fast relief from 
pimples and keep your skin cool, fresh 
and antiseptically clean, use new 
Cuticura Medicated Liquid in the morn- 
ing and during the day. This greaseless, 
invisible, fast-acting formula curbs oili- 
ness and blemish-spreading bacteria, 
dries up pimples fast, speeds healing. 


This combination of Cuticura Soap, 
Ointment and Liquid is “the full treat- 
ment” which has helped thousands. But 
whether or not you have a skin problem, 
you can have a nicer skin by washing 
your face—with Cuticura Soap! 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


She's the hostess 
With the mostes’ on the ball! 


And nobody can figure out why. 
At her parties nobody stands in a 
corner looking forgotten, nobody 
tells off-color jokes, and nobody 
necks. Yet everybody has fun. How 
does she do it? 

Simple! She plans activities her 
guests would enjoy and her own en- 
thusiasm makes them eager to par- 
ticipate. Why, if she planned an 
evening going over Niagara Falls in 
a barrel, she’d have you all itching 
to get started in no time flat. Result: 
She’s really the hostess with the 
mostes’! 


Q. Our crowd has parties just about 
every weekend. It’s gotten so that 
every party is just like the one before, 
mostly dancing, talking, and eating po- 
tato chips. We'd like something more 
to do, but we can't think of anything. 


A. Don't try to hide it—it’s as ob- 
vious as if you had the measles. You're 
afraid that the mere mention of party 
games will make the gang giggle and 
turn-up their noses at such “kid-stuff.” 
Well, all you have to do is knock two 
ideas out of your heads. One is that 
“kid stuff” is for kids only. The other 
is that all party games consist of is 
“Pin the Tail on the Donkey” and 
“Musical Chairs.” 

The following are suggestions fo 
different high-school-age parties which 
will be a success if you remember this: 
A party is a state of mind. Everyone 
has to be in a party mood or no enter- 
tainment—no matter how fantastic—can 
produce a good time. It’s up to the 
host or hostess to put the guests in a 
party mood, to make them contribute 
to the hilarity as if it were all their own 
idea, Just give your guests enough 
party mood at the beginning of the 
evening and they'll manufacture enough 
for an army, from then on. 

Dragnet. The invitation is in the 
form of a summons “to appear in court 
(81 Whitney Lane) at 8:00 p.m. on 
Friday, May 10th, as a famous crime 


or criminal, real or fictional. Be ready 
to stand trial.” Costumes are necessary 
but they needn’t be at all elaborate. 
Tom, the Piper’s son, can tuck a stuffed 
pig under his arm; the Knave of Hearts 
will, of course, come bearing a tray 
of tarts; and the Brink’s fobbers will 
wear Halloween masks. The host could 
be dressed as Bluebeard; and the host- 
ess as the Hansel and Grete) witch. 

Decorate your party room like the 
inside of a jail. Serve deviled eggs, 
bloody wimpies (hamburgers with 
ketchup), poison punch (ginger ale 
with green lime sherbet added) and 
fallen angel cake (angel cake with 
chocolate icing), or make up criminal 
names for the menu you plan. Music 
for singing and dancing can be appro- 
priate: Somebody Stole My Gal, Don't 
‘Blame Me, High Noon, Slaughter on 
Tenth Avenue. 

For games, try “Twenty Questions,” 
“Who Am I?,” “Murder,” and a treas- 
ure hunt for items like a toy gun, hang- 
man’s noose, knife, handcuffs, police 
whistle, toy patrol car, etc. For a fast- 
paced game called “Who's Guilty?” 
seat the guests in a circle. Whoever 
is to start the game suddenly points a 
finger at one of the seated guests and 
asks “Who's Guilty?” If the leader 
points with his right hand, the player 
pointed at must immediately point to 
some other player on his right and call 
his or her name. If the leader points 
with his left hand, the player pointed 
at must point to another player on his 
left. The second player may point with 
either his right or left hand, The ac- 
tion must be quick. Any player who 
hesitates, or who fails to say correctly 
the first name of the player at which 
he points, receives a sentence. 

Round the World. Make your invita- 
tions in the shape of an airplane ticket, 
including flight number (your address), 
time of departure, destination (good 
times), pilot (you), co-pilot and navi- 
gator (your parents). Instruct your 
guests to come dressed in foreign cos- 
tumes. Decorate the house with travel 
posters, flags, road maps, and card- 
board sign posts. Serve Brazil nuts, 
oatmeal cookies (Scotland), petits fours 
(France), cheese (Holland, France, 








A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“But if | give the party, | can make sure 
there are twice as many boys as girls.” 


Italy, Norway and England) and crack- 
ers, and pineapple punch (Hawaii). 
Your music might start with Granada, 
A Rivederci Roma, A Foggy Day in 
Londontown, Slow Boat to China, The 
Last Time I Saw Paris. 

Foreign name games include Siamese 
Racing, Uncle Wiggley’s Trunk (using 
names of countries), flag identification, 
and Cities. In Cities, a player spells 
the name of a city and the player to 
his left spells a city beginning with 
the letter that city ended on. The game 
continues quickly around the circle— 
Philadelphia, Athens, Stockholm, Ma- 
drid, etc. 

Upside Down and Backwards. Noth- 
ing’s quite right at this party. The in- 
vitations are written backwards and 
upside down; costumes are worn inside 
out; guests are received at the back 
door and introduced last names first. 
Refreshments are confused, too. Punch 
comes in custard cups; pretzels ase 
found in milk glasses; and sandwiches 
made out of two kinds of bread are 
in soup bowls. 

The guests can tightrope walk down 
an imaginary dine backwards looking 
through the wrong end of binoculars. 
They can “Draw the Invisible’—that 
is, something they cannot see but 
which is being described by someone 
who can see it. They can try tongue- 
twisters, And they can line up fn two 
equal parallel rows for “opposites.” In 
this game the leader, walking between 
the rows, points to someone and says 
something which has an opposite. The 
person opposite the player pointed at 
must contradict, and the player pointed 
at keeps silent. For instance, the leader 
points at Jimmy, saying “Black.” Linda, 
across from Jimmy, answers, “White.” 
The leader then says to Marilyn, “Are 
you pretty?” and Lee, across from her, 
answers, “I’m ugly.” Whoever answers 
out of turn or fails to answer in turn 
becomes the leader. Try to get this 
game going at as fast a pace as you 
possibly can. 
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(Continued from page 31) SEASON’S FINEST TV CAST 


hired because they have been displaced 
by new: advances in technology. 

Consider this: Industrial production 
hit an all-time high in January 1960, 
But there were 100,000 fewer industrial 
workers than six months earlier. 

This trend has been building up dur- 
ing the past several years. Today we 
have 600,000 fewer persons in produc- 
tion work than 1956, while production 
is up by 10 per cent since 1956. 

These displaced people may become 
as chronically unemployed as those in 
the structural category. 

Ironically, the very dynamism and 
vigor of the U. S. economy, which has 
made possible the enormous strides of 
the past 15 years, has brought this 
peculiar unemployment problem to a 
head. The three post-war recessions 
might thus be considered a part of the | 
readjustment of the economy to the new 
needs of the times: new spending pat- 
terns, new production and distribution 
techniques. 


HE consequence of these readjust- 

ments, however, has been an ab- 
normally high unemployment rate 
among persons who got caught, often 
through no fault of their own, in the 
tide of change. They now ‘find them- 
selves stranded on the beach while 
others enjoy smooth sailing. 

The shame of it is, there are many 
skilled jobs and many professional posi- 
tions that are now going begging. What 
can be done? Better and higher-grade 
skills for all seems to be one answer. 
This is a tall order, however, for mid- 
dle-aged and older workers. But it is 
possible that some sort of retraining 
program may have to be provided, per- 
haps sponsored jointly by the govern- 


ment and labor-management units. SIOBHAN MCKENNA CHARLES BICKFORD 


HE problem with future workers— 
young people in your age category 
and younger—will be no easier. Present 


studies show that during the next ten \V ii 
years, about 7,500,000 students will O 
probably drop out of school before "a [ 


graduation~2,250,000 of them without 
even having entered high school. Their 
chances for getting jobs requiring more 
and more higher-grade skills is, under- 4 
standably, pretty poor. Hailed by critics from coast to coast as 

Under these circumstances, it is quite | ““One of the most beautiful and deeply stir- ahd 
possible that our chronic unemployment | ring programs television has ever offered” 
problem will become even more severe | N.Y. Times... “Compelling in its warmth” alive Nae 
in the oo age Unemployment . Chicago Tribune... “A significant experi- ‘ers 
yrosperity may become a permanen ” . . “ —- 
ee wae nas ence” Broadcasting-Telecasting . . . “Mem- atl of TUME 


phenomenon on the American economic tee 
scene. How serious a problem it even- orable_and moving” Hollywood Reporter. 


tually becomes will depend largely on Produced and directed by George Schaefer 
each workers understanding of how Pr sed by the fine closes that pra ai 
wasteful this type of unemployment is, ween bY Ue an — a os 


IN LIVING COLOR 
and his determination to obtain good Hallmark Cards. 6:30-8:00 EST and PST, 2 
training for higher types of jobs. | 5:30-7:00 CST, 4:30-6:00 MST. APRIL 10, NBC-TV 


In an entirely new TV production of 


by Gregorio and MariaeMartinez Sierra 
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That’s staying power! 
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A couple of Dodgers who did a record-breaking business last year. On the left is 
Sandy Koufax, who notched three strike-out marks—most whiffs in a nine-inning 
game (18), in two straight games (31), and in three straight games (41). On the 


right is the big Dodger bomber, Gil Hodges, who smote 25 h 





king it 11 


years in a row in which he’s bagged at least 20, tying the National League mark. 


DIAMOND DUST 


FTER the White Sox ran off with 

the American League pennant last 
year, the experts went daffy over the 
Sox’s great little shortstop, Luis Apari- 
cio. Some of the big baseball brains 
even began calling him “the greatest 
shortstop of all time.” 

Now, Luis is a terrific shortstop. But 
he’s hardly the greatest of them all. 
He isn’t even the best in the game to- 
day . . . not even the best in Chicago! 

I'll take the Cubs’ shortstop, Ernie 
Banks, over him any day. In hitting, it’s 
no contest—as Ernie’s batting average, 
home runs, and runs batted in easily 
prove. 

All you Aparicio fans will admit this. 
But you'll say, “What about fielding? 
Isn’t the shortstop the heart of the de- 
fense, and isn’t Luis by far the greatest 
fielder in the game?” 

Most of the experts seem to think so. 
But you can’t prove it by the records. 
Do you know that Ernie set an all-time 
fielding mark last season by making 
only 12 errors in 154 games? And not 
only did he have a better fielding aver- 
age than Luis, but he also topped him 
in chances accepted, assists, and double 
plays. 

Need any more proof than that? 


> The White Sox, by the way, can 
prove that home runs don’t mean every- 
thing in baseball. They were the only 
big league team that didn’t clout at 
least 100 homers last year. And they 
didn’t hit a single four-bagger in the 
Yankee Stadium! 

They did it with defense—and that 
rare ability to win the close ones. 
Though they finished a poor sixth in 
batting, they led the league in fielding, 
pitching, one-run games (winning 35 
of 50), shutout games, extra-inning 
games, and double-headers. That’s the 
mark of a real champion. 


> A .300 batting average separates the 
men from the boys in baseball. Only 
16 active players can boast lifetime 
averages .300 or better. 

American League: Ted Williams 
(.346), Harvey Kuenn (.314), Al Ka- 
line and Mickey Mantle (.311), Minnie 
Minoso (.306), Bill Skowron (.303), 
Bill Goodman (.302), and Ted Klus- 
zewski (.301). 

National League: Stan Musial (.337), 
Hank Aaron (.323), Joe Cunningham 
and Willie Mays (.317), Orlando Ce- 
peda (.315), Richie Ashburn (.311), 
Duke Snider (.303), and Carl Furillo 
(.300). 





» You won't find any record for win- 
ning extra-inning games in the books. 
But the Pirates must have set one last 
year when they won 19 of 21 over-time 
games. Oddly, one of their two losses 
included the best-pitched game of all 
time! That was the heart-breaker lost 
by Harvey Haddix—after pitching 12 
perfect innings (no one reaching first) 
against the Braves on May 26. No 
other pitcher in history ever chucked 
more than 10 straight hitless innings in 
one game. 


> Harvey’s teammate on the slab, El- 
roy Face, also cracked a mess of rec- 
ords. He recorded the highest winning 
percentage in history (.947) with an 
almost unbelievable 18-1 mark. And 
he set three records for relief pitchers 
on the way: most games won (18), 
most consecutive games won (17), and 
most consecutive games won aver two 
seasons (22). 


>» Sandy Koufax, Dodger lefty, notched 
three strike-out marks: most whiffs in 
a nine-inning game (18), in two 
straight games (31), and in three 
straight games (41). In fact the entire 
Dodger staff fanned up a terrific breeze 
in 1959. Their total of 1,077 strikeouts 
set an all-time record. 


> Other 1959 record-smashers include 
Dick Clark . . . oops, sorry I had the 
wrong sport. I mean Dave Philley, who 
pinch-hit safely nine straight times; Gus 
Bell, who played his 199th game (out- 
field) without an error; and Warren 
Spahn, who won 20 games for the 10th 
time in his career—a record for lefties. 
Topnotch record tie-ers include Va- 
da Pinson, who turned in 200-or-more 
hits (205) in his first full season; and 
Gil Hodges, who clouted 20-or-more 
homers for the 11th straight season. 


> And let’s not forget the record man 
himself—Stan Musial. His list of records 
runs longer than Wilt Chamberlain’s 
arm. Among many other feats he’s the 
National League all-time leader in ex- 
tra-base hits, total bases, and doubles; 
and ranks second in homers, hits, runs 
batted in, and runs scored. 

By the time he hangs up his spikes 
(possibly at the end of this season), 
he'll probably rank as “the greatest Na- 
tional Leaguer of all time.” 


> Thank heavens, the season will finally 
explode next week. I can’t stand all that 
pre-season gush about players signing 
contracts, hold-outs, rookie puff-ups, 
managers drooling about their teams, 
players’ pledges to “hit .350 or win 25 
games this season.” It’s a bore! 

Want to know something? I refuse to 
read a baseball story until April 12. 
Once the chips are down, baseball be- 
comes absorbing and exciting. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





pick a practical program for a clear complexion 


Triocin 


(Germicidal — Antiseptic — Curative) 


fast, effective treatment for acne, pimples, blackheads 


the kind your doctor often recommends 


Your doctor is primarily a practical man. For this reason, when he 
treats acne, pimples, or blackheads, he most often recommends not a 
cosmetic but a treatment with therapeutic value like TRIOCIN, because: 


* TRIOCIN works fast. It immediately begins drying up pimples 
and loosening blackheads. Often your complexion looks better 
within 24 hours. Think of TRIOCIN when you want to improve 
your appearance quickly. 


TRIOCIN spares embarrassment. Covering and concealing 
facial blemishes while it heals, TRIOCIN lets you mix freely 
at any social gathering without worrying about your -acne. 


TRIOCIN helps prevent scars. TRIOCIN has proven antiseptic 
action which effectively checks the growth of skin bacteria. 
Thus TRIOCIN helps prevent the development of pore infec- 
tions which often cause permanent facial scars. TRIOCIN there- 
fore safeguards your appearance for years to come. 
For best results first cleanse your face with TRIOCIN BLUE FOAM, 
a special skin cleanser suitable for the most sensitive skin. You may 
obtain both TRIOCIN OINTMENT (supplied in exclusive heat-sealed 
tube for lasting freshness) and BLUE FOAM at all drug counters. 
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ELECTRIC SHAVER 


For a lovelier you . . . Start now shaving with the 
ELEGANCE Lapy SuNBEAM, the electric shaver designed 
especially for you. Smooth surfaced “guardian rollers”’ 
pamper your skin, while the “queen sized’”’ shaving 
head whisks off unwanted hair—quickly and easily. 
Perfect for fast, close, comfortable grooming. 





NEW! Medicated acne stick 


nips blemishes 
in the“bud” 





Works fast—even on blemishes 
that are internally caused! 


Never again need you watch helplessly while a small 
blemish grows into a big, ugly pimple! Now a new 
kind of medication acts fast to heal pimples in their 
bud stage—or any stage. It’s Sentor—the new, skin- 
toned acne stick that works even when blemishes 
are caused by rich foods—or emotional upsets. 

Sentor, with its new combination of medicinal in- 
gredients, acts four ways: (1) penetrates to “melt” 
blemishes away; (2) dries up pustules; (3) helps 
prevent scarring; (4) combats the bacteria that 
make pimples grow and spread. Sentor does more 
to help heal pimples than any other product you 
could buy before! Ask your doctor—then try Sentor 
Medicated Acne Stick. You'll be so glad you did! 


New! Conceals while it heips heal. {- .. 


Perfect medication for men, too. |” yey alte) poe 
only $150 rep tax’ Ne || 


For nighttime use, try colorless Sentor M edicated Acne Cream 





America’s Values 
(Continued from page 9) 


Was our Gis’ experience in Korean 
prison camps a symptom of a basic loss 
of moral direction? 


“Our.problem is that we no longer 
know who or what we are,” states the 
Rev. Thurston N. Davis, editor of Amer- 
ica (a Catholic magazine). “We no 
longer see ourselves as a people bound 
together by common affirmations, com- 
mon assumptions, common loyalties toa 
commonly shared universe of values... . 
It is as though all at once we had lost 
our identification papers. 

“In a book entitled In Every War 
But One [W. W. ‘Norton & Co., 1959], 
Eugene Kinkead attempts to analyze 
the hundreds of cubic yards of docu- 
ments that the Department of the Army 
assembled in its deadly serious effort to 
find out what went wrong with Ameri- 
can prisoners of war in Korea. Kinkead 
reveals . . . that the 229 Turks who 
were captured and interned in Korea 
all managed to survive their imprison- 
ment and not a single one became a 
collaborator. One third of our boys, on 
the other hand, became collaborators; 
and 38 per cent of them died. The 
Army found that GI’s often abandoned 
fellow-Americans who were wounded; 
they cursed their officers; the strong 
took food from the weak . . . Turks, 
however, kept a high morale, shared 
food and nursed their sick back to 
health. 

“Heaven knows the image of America 
that is refracted through these and other 
available statistics is enough to shake 
the most complacent of us.” [Quoted 
by permission of The New Republic, ] 

A Protestant clergyman, Dr. Robert 
E. Fitch, Congregationalist, of Berke- 
ley, California, has this to add about 
the Korean experience: “The behavior 
[of our GI’s] on the battlefield is excel- 
lent. They have plenty of native cour- 
age and we have reason to be proud 
of them. But in the prison camps they 
show their weakness. It’s .very simple. 
They don’t know what they’re fighting 
for. They don’t know what they really 
believe in. They have no spiritual armor. 
And that’s where the brainwashers 
move in.” 


Are values compromised by seeking 
“security at all costs’’? 


“I think the ‘safety first’ motto has 
become a general characteristic of a 
large part of American life today,” adds 
Dr. Fitch. “We make a fetish of se- 
curity. We pick the job that promises 
security more than significant growth. 
We lose all taste for risk and adven- 
ture.” 

Here’s what CBS news correspondent 
Howard K. Smith told Senior Scholas- 





tic: “A major achievement [of our time 
has been] to secure mankind ‘from 
depressions and to give him assurance 
of employment and sustenance. But... 
it has undoubtedly also taken some of 
the challenge out of life. It has given 
leisure amid abundance to people not 
trained to know what to do with it.” 

Continues Mr. Smith: “The long em- 
phasis on the citizen’s privileges rather 
than his duties, the boredom of the 
untrained but secure, the obvious fact 
that a lot of green stuff is around (and 
many undeserving people seem able 
to get lots of it)—all these contribute to 
a loosening of morals—a temporary one, 
I hope.” 


Our nation’s future depends on the 
values today’s young people respect. 


“Since democracy depends on the 
ability of individuals to make choices 
based on reason, the fate of a democ- 
racy will be determined by the success 
we have in creating values that are 
ethical, meaningful, and _ consciously 
chosen,” says Rabbi Henry E. Kagan 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

But, adds Rabbi Kagan, “will the 
adolescent be restrained from smoking 
cancer-producing cigarettes, even when 
filtered, if this is the sign of the ‘think- 
ing man’? Will he want to be more 
ffian a well paid technician if the in- 
tellectual is called an ‘egghead’? Will 
he approach his work in dedication if 
so many adults approach their work 
just as a necessary vocation?” 


Confusion over values within America 
is causing people overseas to lose faith 
in our professed ideals. 


People who work or travel overseas 
report considerable cynicism of our na- 
tion’s moral fiber. For example, here’s 
a statement made by movie actor Mar- 
lon Brando on a CBS Radio program: 

“A couple of years ago I made a trip 
to Southeast Asia . . . I had the pleas- 
ure of visiting President Sukarno [of 
Indonesia]. We chatted about a number 
of things and then we began talking 
about the difference between America 
and his country. 

“He said he had read a great deal 
of our history, that he had studied 
closely the lives and thoughts of men 
like Jefferson, Lincoln, Paine, and felt 
these men had created something unique 
in the world . . . something other peo- 
ple could profit by. I felt rather cheered 
that I was at least, by citizenship, a 
part of that. 

“But he went on to say that he felt 
that a new America had come to life. 
It was one he could not recognize at 
all as that which he had read about. 

“He even went further and said that 
many people in the world were dis- 
appointed in America, that they were 





losing their’ respect for us, and that 
Asians in particular were finding it 
extremely difficult to believe in our 
leadership or the freedom we are always 
talking about so loudly 

“When I came back to the United 
States, I spoke to many people about 
this general criticism Asians had ex- 
pressed about America. And when I 
spoke about my chat with Sukarno, 
more people than it is comfortable to 
think about looked straight in my face 
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and casually asked, “Who's Sukarno?’” 
Are Americans so engrossed in gadg- 
etry, TV mania, irresponsible pleasure, 
the smart, modern home with the latest 
appliances, membership in the “right” 
clubs or organizations, invitations to 
the “best” parties and social events, 
the itch for the fast buck and the easy 
life that, as Mr. Brando indicates, we 
are losing the respect of the rest of the 
world? More comments—both pro and 
con—in next week’s Forum Topic. 
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I go? Be home by five.” 


hero has chosen her Pat. 


ee ee en ee ee ee 


“Mom ?...We won the game! 
Jack was wonderful! He scored 18 points!” 


“Everybody’s going to the Soda Shop to celebrate. May 


More than likely Mom will say yes, proud that the school 
Proud, too, that in the middle of 
all the excitement, Pat remembered to call her. 


It’s thoughtful to phone the family and let them know 
your plans. And it’s fun to phone, too — to share happy times, 
make dates, plan parties, stay right in the thick of things! 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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SWITCH TO VETO 
Veto protection lasts all day! 


Veto is the cream deodorant with the exclusive 
two-way formula for double protection — 
checks odor and perspiration all day long. Use 
Veto = day—Veto Cream, Stick or a 
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AUTOMATIC 
SELF- 
ADJUSTING 
ROLLERS 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 


Start Shaving now with the new SUNBEAM 
ROLLMASTER SHAVER! Exclusive 11° angle 
scissor-like shaving action gives close shaves 

in absolute comfort—no nicks or cuts. 
Exclusive self-adjusting rollers automatically 
adjust up and down—with spring action—solve 
every shaving problem. 


OSUNBEAM CORPORATION SUNBEAM 


There’s No End 


A man came out to instal] the hill- 
billy’s new TV set. 

“Now this,” he said, pointing to the 
antenna, “will have to go on the roof.” 

“It’s the way I always said, Zeke,” 
said the lady of the house to her hus- 
band. “One thing leads to another. Now 


we have to put a roof on the house.” 
Capper’s Weekly 


Emergency Operation 


The new doctor was the only one 
available when Mr. Smith’s wife was 
taken ill. He went upstairs to the pa- 
tient’s room. In a few minutes he came 
down to ask, “Have you got a cork 
screw?” 

He took the cork screw and ran up- 
stairs again. But several minutes later 
he was back down a second time. “Got 
a screw driver?” he asked. And bounced 
upstairs again with the screw driver in 
his hand. Almost immediately he was 
back down, to call: “A chisel and ham- 
mer, quickly.” . 

The distraught husband could stand 
it no longer. “For Heaven’s sake, doc,” 
he begged, “What’s the matter with 
my wife?” 

“Don’t know yet,” the doc replied. 
“Can't get my bag open.” 

The Balance Sheet 


One, Two, Three—Go! 

A lady, staggering under several 
heavy parcels, boarded a crowded bus. 
Several men were sitting down, but 
none moved to give her a seat. 

Finally, however, a courtly old gen- 
tleman tugged furtively at her sleeve. 
“Madam,” he whispered, “be on your 
toes at Pine Boulevard. I get off there.” 


Liberty 





Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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ITH warm-weather months and va- 

cation time coming up, cameras will 
be in for some extra-heavy duty. 
Whether you're a beginner or an old 
pro at picture-taking, it’s not a bad 
idea to do a little boning up on some 
of a good picture’s most common ene- 
mies. 
> Jiggling the camera: If you jab down 
on the shutter release, your camera is 
sure to move. Result: a blurred picture. 
Best way to avoid this is to hold your 
breath and “squee .. . eeze” the shutter 
release until it clicks. 
> Wrong shutter speed: Remember, 
you can’t expect to shoot a portrait and 
an action shot at the same speeds. To 
“freeze” moving objects, you've got to 
snap them at higher speeds. 
> Wrong lens opening: Remember this 
too—adjust your lens opening according 
to the brightness of the day. If it’s a 
bright day, you'll want a small lens 
opening so as not to flood the negative 
with too much light. 


Safety Factor 


Mastering proper shutter speeds and 
lens openings needed for different situ- 
ations isn’t too hard. And most black 
and white films have a safety factor 
which compensates for any small mis- 
takes you may make. Yet many people 
complain they still don’t get good pic- 
tures—even though they're sure they 
have done everything just right. Here 
are some reasons why pictures taken 
at the right settings still turn out badly. 
> Bad location: Often, potentially good 
pictures are spoiled because the back- 
ground is cluttered or ugly. After 
you ve looked at the subject through the 
viewfinder, concentrate on the _ back- 
ground and decide if it will go well 
with what you want to be the center 
of attraction. If the background doesn’t 
look good, move to a different location. 
If you can’t move around, then try tak- 
ing the picture from an unusual angle. 
> Poor pose: If you're taking a portrait 
shot you may want your subject to sit 
stiff and still. In most other cases, how- 
ever, you'll get a much more appealing 
picture if you catch your subject in 
some natural action. 
> Out of focus: If your camera is too 
close to the subject, or if the camera’s 
distance setting is way off, the picture 
will be fuzzy. Always check the dis- 
tance scale on your camera to make 





sure it is correct for the shot you want. 
> Dirty or covered lens: Believe it or 
not, a thumb or a layer of dirt on the 
lens can spoil a good shot as easily as 
wrong camera settings. Keep fingers off 
lens and keep lens spotless with lens 
cleaner. 

If you keep these tips in mind, you 
should be on your way to some pretty 
good pictures this spring and summer. 
If you're going to be shooting on the 
beach, don’t forget to keep your camera 
in the case whenever it’s not being used. 
Even a slight breeze may force fine 
particles of sand or salt into the camera 
if it’s uncovered—and this may mean 
costly repairs. 

It’s also not a bad idea to use an 
inexpensive lens shade for picture-tak- 
ing on very bright days. The lens shade, 
which fits easily over the lens itself, 
protects your negative from being 
streaked by overly bright beams of light 
from the sky. 
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SUMMER JOBS 


in Resorts, Summer Camps, Amusement Parks, 
etc. Thousands of actual jobs—-names and ad- 
dresses of employers needin student help this 
summer. Send $3 for 5 1 “Summer Em- 
ployment Directory’ to Dept. §, National Di- 
rectory ice, Box 65, Winton Place Station, 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 

















How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 


Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 


Make sure the delivery address is correct 
AND 


MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY 
IT’S THE BETTER WAY 





Test your talent 


$430.00 scholarship prize offered monthly to 
help talented young persons prepare for careers as 


commercial artists. 


Draw this baseball player any size you 
want except a size that would look like 
a tracing. Use pencil. Everyone who 
enters contest gets a professional 
estimate of his talent at no 

cost. Winner receives a 

complete home-study course 

in advertising art, illustrating, 
cartooning, or painting. Student 

is taught, individually, by 

professional artists on the staff of 
world’s largest home study art school. 
Entries for May 1960. contest 

must be received by- May 31. 

None returned. Amateurs only. Our 
students not eligible. Winner 

notified. Mail drawing today! 





ART INSTRUCTION, INGC., STUDIO 4580 


500 South 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please enter my drawing in your draw-a-head 
contest. (PLEASE PRINT) 


Name. AGE 





Occ ti 





Addr 
City. 


Apt 


Zone. 








County. 


Member of National Home Study Council. 








Around the world in 41 miles 


The story of the Chrysler Engineering Proving Grounds—where our cars 
earned the right to be called ‘Pure Automobile” 


—_ 


41 MILES OF ROAD ON 4,000 ACRES 

Here, on this vast outdoor 
automotive laboratory near 
Chelsea, Michigan, our engineers 
can recreate road surface driving 
conditions found almost 
anywhere on earth. 





4.7-MILE HIGH-SPEED OVAL 


Probably the most precisely engi- 
neered track of its kind. On it, test 
drivers helped prove the 1960 cars 
could withstand four times more pun- 
ishment than previous models. 














SLAM-BANG DUNKING FOR 340 FEET 


Chances are you'll never have to 
drive through a “‘water hazard”’ like 
this 340-foot trough. Our splash-proof 
ignition system was developed in tests 
like this—safer brakes, too. 





THE WORLD'S WORST PLACE TO DRIVE 


That’s the teeth-jarring Endurance 
Road, where we tested cars around 
the clock. Proved: new Unibody has 
twice the torsional strength, 40% more 
beam strength than earlier models. 


ENGINEERING WORKSHOP, TWO BLOCKS LONG 


Here, four hundred car experts equip, 
study, and tear apart test cars again 
and again. Results for 1960: Pure 
Automobile—The Quick, the Strong, 
and the Quiet. 





TWIN OF STEEPEST PAVED PUBLIC ROAD 


This towering hill duplicates the 32% 
grade in San Francisco’s Arguella 
Boulevard. Severe hill-climbing tests 
helped develop our powerful new 
Economy Slant 6-cylinder engine. 











Get a free, colorful comic: book about a boy’s 
adventures at Chrysler Corporation. Write 
today to Product Advertising Dept., Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 


The Quick, the Strong, 
and the Quiet from 


CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 


VALIANT + PLYMOUTH » DODGE DART + DODGE 
DESOTO » CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL 
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Writing Sample 
g Sampl 

A writing sample will become part 
of college entrance examinations con- 
ducted by the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board next December. At least 
100 of the Board’s 287 member col- 
leges have indicated they will require it. 

Addition of the student essay was 
approved by the CEEB board of trus- 
tees last month. Although some details 
remain to be worked out, the Board 
gave this picture of the writing sample: 
& Only students seeking admission to 
colleges requesting the writing sample 
will be required to complete that por- 
tion of the examination. 

& The sample will contain a separate 
heading and students will indicate to 
what colleges they want copies sent. 
& Writing will probably be done on a 
pad-like form which will provide sev- 
eral carbon copies. 

& Students will be asked to write for 
one hour on a single suggested topic, 
which will require no special reading 
or preparation. Students in all parts of 
the country, then, will write on the 
same topic in a “secure” situation guar- 
anteeing original work. 

& The Board will not read or grade 
the samples, but will merely transmit 
them to the colleges. It will be up 
to each college to determine how to 
use the essays. A copy also will go to 
the student’s high school. 

A section now in the examinations 
in which the student corrects an essay 
will remain in the test. It is a standard 
part of the achievement test series. 


. 
Science Shy 
Chief stumbling block in efforts to 
strengthen science instruction in Amer- 
ican elementary schools is that too many 


teachers are uncomfortable or 
hensive in teaching the subject. 

So says Prof. Nathan S. Washton of 
Queens College (New York City), after 
five years experience with teachers tak- 
ing graduate courses in science. 

The chief problem, notes Dr. Wash- 
ton, is that too few teachers them- 
selves have had adequate preparation 
in the subject. This was underscored 
when Professor Washton gave a stand- 
ardized ninth-grade science test to 100 
teacher-students—and 63 scored what 


appre- 


would have been a failing grade for 
13-year-old ninth-graders. 

Dr. Washton says many teachers 
were given little or no science when 
they were in elementary school. And 
in secondary schools, many received 
“poor personal experiences”—instruction 
which stressed rote memory and dog- 
matism, but failed to spark interest and 
understanding. 

The problem was later compounded 
in teachers’ colleges, he says, where 
most received no more than a year of 
science, and where methodology 
courses were taught by faculty mem- 
bers who had no or little background 
in science. 

Dr. Washton says, however, that the 
problem can be licked, by recogniz- 
ing it and undertaking corrective meas- 
ures. He did this in his graduate course 
and found that when he later gave 
the teachers another ninth-grade test 
in science, all got better than passing 
marks. Thus, Dr. Washton the 


Says, 


teachers became convinced they could , 


learn science and gained confidence in 
their ability to teach the subject. 
Much the same indictment of sci- 
ence teachers was presented recently 
by Harvard Univ. professor Edwin C. 
Kemble, a physicist. He told the an- 
nual meeting of the Federation of Sci- 
ence Teachers Assn. in New York City 


Names in 


that only a small minority of science 
teachers knows the subject well enough 
to teach it in the broad aspects now 
required. He urged science teachers to 
spend more time in the laboratory and 
in discussions to “philosophize about 
the way they are teaching.” 

Another speaker, Samuel Schenberg 
director of science for New York City 
schools, stressed the need for 
in-service training and praised the con 


greate: 


tributions of such mass media as tele- 
vision, films, and radio in this area 

Another approach to the problem 
was illustrated recently by the report 
that several ‘school systems are sub- 
scribing to Science World 
Scholastic’s new classroom periodical 
for high school students—for teachers 
One elementary principal explained 
that the magazine would help teach- 
ers “keep up with their students” in 
the field of science. 


magazine 


Soviet Views 

American critics who feel our pub- 
lic schools need more emphasis on sci- 
ence, mathematics, foreign languages, 
and study of foreign lands were sec- 
onded recently by Russian observers 
of American education. 

One Soviet visitor—Mikhail Prokofiev, 
deputy minister of higher education 


the News 


Making news recently were, from left to right: Mrs. Hazel Davenport, for 28 years 
a first-grade teacher in Beckley, W. Va., who was named the 1960 ‘Teacher of the 
Year" by McCall's magazine; William M. Brish, Hagerstown (Md.) superintendent, 
who received the 1960 Tuition Plan award for outstanding service to education in 
recognition of the pioneering use of closed-circuit TV in his system; and actress 
Donna Reed, star of a family comedy series on television, who will help the Na- 
tional Education Assn. form a Television Committee for American Education Week. 





TRAVEL 


is an even more rewarding experience 
when you fly PAN AMERICAN 





For educators, travel is no longer a 
luxury. Actually, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher’s training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 
cational institutions, has pioneered low- 
cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 


Cooperating with colleges and uni- 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students in 
every field of interest. Pan Am’s Econ- 
omy-class Thrift fares are the most 
inexpensive way to go; and you can 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan—only 10% down and up to 
20 months to pay the balance. 

Group tours offer additional advan- 
tages that can be given only to people 
traveling together. Through arrange- 
ments made by the sponsoring institu- 
tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them. 
Interviews with educational authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
with teachers, visits at educational 
institutions, are regularly scheduled 
for educational group movements. 

Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed- 
ucational group tours via Pan Am—for 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 


advancement requirements. 

One popular tour, for instance, is the 
National Education Association Tour, 
Round-the-World (RW-1). 52 days, 


$2495 tourist/economy-class round trip | 
from San Francisco including trans- | 
portation across the U.S. Departs June | 


21. San Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, India, Kashmir, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, England, New 


York, San Francisco. Tour Leader: | 


Mr. George W. Mulder. Academic 
credit available from Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, Illinois. 

Or, Lafayette College Russia Tour: 
48 days, from New York June 30. 
$1899 including economy-class air fare. 
Visit Ireland, Finland, Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria. 

Or, Holy Land Tour (Odyssey): 24 
days, $1465, including round-trip econ- 
omy air fare from N. Y. Near East 
and Holy Land— Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey, Greece and Israel. 

These are just three of more than 
350 Pan Am educational tours to every 
continent. The complete program has 
been compiled for your interest by 
Pan American. Send the adjoining 
coupon for your FREE 1960 edition of 
‘Adventures in Education,’ a scholar’s 
guide to study and travel abroad. 


mo 5 


Mr. Géorge Gardner, Educational Director 


Pan American, P. O. Box 1908 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of ‘Adventures in 
Education,” and related information about Edu- 


cational Group Travel. 


Name 





Address 





I am affiliated as a 


teacher, __.___student with 


WORLD'S MOST 





(name of school, university, or other educational institution) 


First on the Atlantic ... First on the Pacific 


.. First in Latin America. 


EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


.. First 'Round the World 
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and head of a visiting delegation of 
Soviet educators—last month praised 
higher education in this country, par- 
ticularly at the graduate level. But he 
added that “more mathematics, phys- 
ics, and chemistry should be taught 
in your secondary schools.” 

Another reaction — that of A. A. 
Smirnov, a member of a team of Soviet 
elementary and secondary educators 
who visited this country in 1958—was 
summarized recently in a Soviet edu- 
cational journal. 

Among weaknesses of U.S. schools 
as he saw them: a too extensive use 
of intelligence and achievement test- 
ing for placement of students and too 
much freedom for secondary students 
in selection of courses. 

The result, he said, is that “a con- 
siderable segment of American school 
children get only a very limited volume 
of knowledge in general educational 
subjects, especially in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry.” 

Smirnov also cited “the insufficient 
attention to the study of foreign lan- 
guages and to acquainting American 
school children with the life and cul- 
ture of foreign lands.” 

Other critical observations of the So- 

(News continued on page 6-T) 





Letters 





To the Editor: 

I want to commend you on the startling 
article, “Hopes, Heartaches, and Hara-Kiri.” 
[See Feb. 3 Scholastic Teacher.] What a 
great number of young people in Japan 
must be frustrated and discouraged if as 
many as a third of the nation’s suicides oc- 
cur in the 15-through-24-year-age group! 
It is hard to believe that in one year over 
22,000 people took their own lives! It is 
equally hard to imagine that it is so common 
that it isn’t even reported in the newspapers! 

It seems to me, this article should be 
brought to the attention of the American 
public as well as to the people in the teach- 
ing profession. It may cause them to be 
more alert to the possibilities of an acute 
shortage in college facilities even though 
the youth of our country likely have a better 
chance to be counseled advantageously. 

Bringing it to the attention of everyone 
may also make the youth of our country 
more appreciative of their opportunities as 
compared to the opportunities of youth in 
other countries. 

—Mkrs. Epwin Brink 
Fifth Grade Teacher 
Maurice, Iowa 








let 
them find 


answers... quickly ...in today’s 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


When crowded classrooms and 
demanding curricula pinch off your time 
for answering questions, let Britannica 
Junior be your “silent classroom helper.” 


Elementary school children can find 
answers easily because Britannica 
Junior was designed especially for them. 
And as they look, they learn lifetime 
reference skills because Britannica 
Junior is a true encyclopaedia in format 
and indexing. 


In BJ, young readers are not 
discouraged by small type or confused 
by high school material. Eager and 
impatient as they are, children have no 
trouble locating answers quickly through 
Britannica Junior’s unique 
one-volume index. 

For the free teaching aid, “Experiments in 
Atomic Energy,” write to John R. Rowe, 


Room 362-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


today’s 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 





RYO ELG 
| EACHER 
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Ben Roth Ageney 


“No ‘overview’? No ‘objectives’? Who planned this cruise?“ 


The Winners! 


“No ‘overview’? No ‘objectives’? Who 
planned this cruise?” 

That’s the caption that tickled the 
funnybones of the judges of Scholastic 
Teacher's cartoon caption contest. (See 
March 2 issue.) 

Selected from over 500 entries, it was 
submitted by James Mailander of Yucca 
Elementary School in Albuquerque, 
N.M. Mr. Mailander will receive the 
$25 first prize. 

The 25 runners-up, all of whom will 
receive copies of the Scholastic-Ham- 
mond World Atlas: 


Mrs. William Acheson, Paterson, NJ.: “My 
class is writing for folders to make booklets. 
Don’t send any to those whose letters have mis- 
spelled words in them.” 

Mrs. Helen S. Baron, P.S. 2, Bronx, N.Y.: “Do 
| respond in kind to the native greeting?” 

J. R. Bast, Dana School, Columbus, Ohio: 
“Does the government still allow those pagan 
love festivals?” 

Donald Belleau, Sevastopol H.S:., Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis.: “You haven‘t changed, Henry Olson. 
Even in my 7B geography unit you couldn’t re- 
member that the capital of Colombia is Bogota.’ 

Mrs. M. E. Blackburn, Druid H.S., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.: “And what have the girls in Hawaii got 
that | don’t have?” 

Verland Brown, Compton (lll.) School: “But 
do the men really keep their eyes on the hands?” 

Verna Cerny, Arrowhead H.S., Hartland, Wis.: 
“Last year | took a trip around the world. This 
year I'd like to go to some other place.” 

Rubin Gornbein, Alturas (Calif.) Elem. School: 
“May one still pay now and travel later?” 

Kenneth J. Hilfman, Bogota (N.J.) H.S.: “Young 
man, don’t tell me to correlate that ‘When in 
Rome .. .’ jazz with my trip to Hawaii!” 

Patricia J. Hitchcock, Owego (N.Y.) Jr. H.S.: 
“| would like to know the state and national 
dues on this, how many times a week we meet 


before we go, and to whom we send our report 
when we get back.” 

Charles E. Howland, Northwestern H.S., 
Albion, Pa.: “My goodness! Supposing there's o 
grass fire!’ 

Joyce |. Jensen, Centenial Ave. School, Roose- 
velt (L.1.), N.Y.: “Il should like to visit South 
America. Which country will be safe this month?” 

R. J. Mawby, The Crippled Children’s School, 
Jamestown, N.D.: “When are they planning to 
have their next volcanic eruption?” 

Mrs. Lois Querim, H. Huributt School, Weston, 
Conn.: “I realize it is educational, but is it co- 
educational?” 

Elizabeth Rowland, Thomas Edison Jr. H.S., 
Springfield, Ill: “l want to locate my husband. 
He left home yesterday with a faraway look in 
his eye.” 

Mrs. P. Satterlee, C. J. Colton School, New 
Orleans, La.: “I’m glad that Hawaii is now a 
part of the U.S.A. It used to be so far away.” 

James Skeese, Grace School, Akron, Ohio: 
“But | don‘t want the homogeneous grouping 
plan!” 

Franklyn E. Smith, Hillcrest School, Redondo 
Beach, Calif.: “! really don’t know whether | 
could swing it or not! 

Jane Steiner, Buchtel H.S., Akron, Ohio: “But 
why can’t | do China? | have an extra week.” 

Robert J. Tweed, West Leyden H.S., Northlake, 
Ill.: “I don’t care if Castro is unfriendly, the class 
voted to go to Cubal” 

K. W. Vanda, Johnson City (N.Y.) H.S.: “This 
summer | would like a vacation no one would 
dare ask me to lecture about.” 

Sister Mary Vianney, S.S.J. Nazareth (Mich.) 
Academy: “But my classes chipped in enough so 
| wouldn’t have to return by September.” 

Mrs. Jane S. Walsh, Carpenter School, Wolfe- 
boro, N.H.: “Will visiting Cuba violate my 
Teachers’ Loyalty Oath?” 

Mrs. William R. Wilker, Ludwig School, Lock- 
port, lil.: “Young man, | would like information 
on a beautiful dull spot to send my husband on 
his vacation.” 

Mrs. Edward Williams, Ridpath School, Green- 
castle, Ind.: “I want the most popular tour 
teachers don’t take.” 





L 
A COACH LOUNGE —Coach travelers enjoy many luxuries on the DC-8 including full-course 


hot meals and the only coach passenger lounge aboard any jet in transcontinental service. 


NOW YOU CAN FLY THE BEST OF THE JETS 





ON UNITED AIR LINES SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS! 


A new travel experience! Make a date now to fly the newest, 
quietest jet—United Air Lines DC-8 Jet Mainliner®. It’s today’s 


best travel bargain because it’s the best of the jets! 


It’s thrifty: Every United DC-8 Jet Mainliner offers extra-com- 
fortable Custom Coach service, with a hot meal included in the low 


fare. Or choose de luxe First Class. 


74 exciting holidays: On United, the Vacation Route of the 
Nation, you choose from 74 Mainliner Holidays planned to give 
you more sight-seeing and fun for your holiday dollar. To the 
historic East, all the West, California or to Hawaii, the 50th State, 


United has complete tours to fit your time and budget. 


, Choice of services: Go via DC-8 Jet, DC-7 Custom Coach or low- 

MORE PRIVACY—The DC-8’s seat backs are cost Air Coach Mainliners. On every one you'll enjoy United’s 
higher, broader, créating a private “compartment.” “Er ” . 

famous extra care. “Fly now—pay later” plan available. Memo- 


rable holidays start when you call United or your travel agent. 


® 
YET MAINLINER, BY QOUGLAS 





THE BEST OF THE JETS...PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA CARE 





You'll feel good...look good... 
in sheer all-nylon Supp-hose’® Stockings 


Busy day ahead? Smart teachers 


know the answer to that one... 
Supp-hose stockings! They're the 
fashionable stockings that gently 
support your legs...give you a won- 
derful lift! And Supp-hose stock- 
ings rank high in sheerness. That’s 
because they're all-nylon, just like 


Supp 


the stockings you're now wearing. 
Economical, too! Certified wear 
tests prove that Supp-hose save 
you money. Get Supp-hose stock- 
ings at department, drug and spe- 
cialty stores everywhere. 
They're top of the class 435 
in comfort and fashion. pr. 


-hose 
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viet educator touched on an overem- 
phasis on “independent work” in the 
form of special individual or group 
projects. He. noted too that students 
do not stand to recite—“sometimes even 
‘slouching down.’ ” 

Chief praise of the Soviet educator 
was saved for American school build- 
ings: “well-equipped bright and 
shining . . . spacious.” 


. . 
Sun Shines Bright 

Underpaid Kentucky teachers will be 
chief beneficiaries of recent action by 
the state legislature there to up spend- 
ing for educational purposes by $50 
million a year. 

Approximately $20 million of the rev- 
enue expected from a recently-imposed 
state sales tax of three per cent will 
go to increase teachers’ salaries—which 
nuw rank 49th among the states ($3,475 
average in Kentucky vs. $5,160 in the 
nation ). 

Teachers bachelor’s degree 
or above (the top three grades) will 
get pay raises of $900 next year and 
$200 the following year. They now 
average $2,900 to $3,500. Teachers on 
the bottom grade, who have minimal 
preparation and a present annual aver- 
age of $1,500, will get $300 increases. 

The Kentucky program, in general, 
calls for increasing state aid for public 
elementary and secondary schools from 
$63 million this year to $98 million 
starting July 1, meaning increases in 
the state’s contribution for school cap- 
ital outlays, current expenses and trans- 
portation aid. Textbooks for high school 
freshmen will be provided free next 
year and within four years will be sup- 
plied free to all high school students. 

While the sun was shining brightly 
in Kentucky, the situation was gloomy 
in Alabama. There, with state tax col- 
lections running far less than expected. 
Gov. John Patterson has asked the 
state’s teachers to take a 10 per cent 
salary cut to make up a $13.4 million 
deficit in Alabama’s $148 million edu- 
cation appropriation. , (Average teacher 
salary in Alabama: $3,745.) State law 
prohibits agencies from operating in 


with a 


the red. 

The Alabama Education 
gone on record as favoring a shutdown 
of state schools rather than accepting 
salary cuts. 


Assn. has 


In two other sections of the country: 
& Voters in Dallas, Tex., approved by 
a 7-to-l1 margin a $70,000,000 school 
bond issue for a massive eight-year 
building and improvement program. 
®& Reversing the outcome of last year’s 
school vote, residents of Seattle, Wash.., 
have approved a 7.4 millage levy. This 





Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 





toward the right military service decision—the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure your answersare based on facts. 


You neéd up-to-date 
information. po you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 








please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 


Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 


next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 


: h 
copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
school graduates only. portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
service. Want more information? Please check this box. | | 





MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to- 
day's Army is truly modern. 





WHAT ARE YOUR SON'S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 


tunities in today’s Army. ADDRESS 





THIS IS HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first 
few months in the Army. 





CITY STATE 


HIGH SCHOOL 





MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. POSITION 
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The high-level way 



































1| Chicago-Los Angeles *6612 


plus tax | 
one-way coach 


On El Capitan you sit high above the tracks whee} 


the going is unbelievably smooth and quiet. You ride 
in luxurious reserved “‘stretch-out”’ seats, relax in the 
Dome Lounge, see the colorful Southwest, dine on | 
famous Fred Harvey food—all at high-level. Take it | 
easy—take Santa Fe’s El Capitan between Chicago- | 
Los Angeles, America’s only high-level train. 


| HI-LEVEL 


uw DV El Capitan 


gail THE MOST LUXURIOUS COACH SERVICE IN AMERICA 
ae, For reservations, contact any Santa Fe Traffic Office or Travel Agent 
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meant: restoration of budget cuts, a 
variety of school improvements, a re- 
duction in class sizes, and a go-ahead 
on kindergartens. 


e 
Book Piracy 

The Chinese Nationalist government 
has banned the export of pirated edi- 
tions of foreign-language books—and 
thus has virtually stopped a flood of 
cheap editions of American texts and 
novels into the U.S. 

Publishing houses on Taiwan (For- 
mosa) had been selling pirated Ameri- 
can books here at about a fifth of thei: 
original listed price. Most of the pi- 
rated books—reproduced by photo- 
offset from the original editions and 
printed on cheap paper without any 
royalty payment to United States pub- 
lishers and authors—were basic refer- 
ence works: dictionaries, encyclope- 
dias, and university-level textbooks. But 
popular novels were also copied. 

Examples of comparative prices: Co- 
lumbia Encyclopedia (U.S. listed price, 
$35), Taiwan price, $7.13; Gray’s 
Anatomy ($17.50), $2.50; Drury’s Ad- 
vise and Consent ($5.75), $1.63. 

The Chinese government’s ban came 
after talks with the U.S. State De- 
partment and representatives of Amer- 
ican publishers. 


Real Live Author 

The “Know Your Library” project, 
started 16 years ago at the Carnegie 
Library of Homestead, Pa., rates as 
one of the major annual community 
activities for the six districts in that 
area. As part of this program, it has ar- 
ranged for 700 fourth graders to meet 
a “real live author” each year at an as- 
sembly during National Library Week. 

Lavinia Dobler, author of Black Gold 
in Titusville (Dodd, Mead, 1959), will 
be this year’s honored guest and 
speaker on April 8. Miss Dobler, who 
has written three books on American 
industries, is librarian of Scholastic 
Magazines. 

This year the book chosen has spe- 
cial interest for the area. A junior his- 
torical novel, it tells about the first 
commercial oil well that was drilled a 
century ago in Titusville, another 
Western Pennsylvania town. 


Debate Topic 


National high school debate and dis- 
cussion problem for the 1960-61 aca- 
demic year will be: “How can the 
security of the free world best be 
maintained?” 

The topic, chosen in a referendum of 
state high- school debate leagues, was 
announced by the Committee on Dis- 
cussion and Debate Materials and In- 
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did not always mean 


the same as "GET 


“The more you get, the more you can spend. 
And this will bring prosperity.” 

So goes the thinking in many a public 
expression during the last few years. 

But merely getting more wages, without 
producing more goods, does not bring 
prosperity. It brings inflation. 

To earn more, a man should produce 
more: by producing more, he earns more. 
This is simple, old-fashioned logic and old- 
fashioned morality. 

The gimme, gimme, gimme demand 
every year without reference to earning 
causes inflation. And inflation can rob us 
all of the prosperous business promised 
in the Golden Sixties, because inflation 
dissipates, destroys savings. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


aD 





INFLATION ROBS US ALL 


New products which reduce costs and give 
the customer more for his money are the 
soundest means of increasing purchasing 
power without creating inflation. 

Among the many products Republic Steel 
has developed for residential construction 
are hollow metal doors. These doors can’t 
warp, swell, or shrink. Moisture and temper- 
ature changes cannot affect them. They are 
engineered to fit right, close tight, open and 
close smoothly, silently. They’re easy to paint 
to harmonize with interior decorations. 

The component includes complete frame, 
door, and hardware. Installation is fast. Each 
door is factory-fitted to eliminate cutting and 
planing on the job. Requires no maintenance 
call-back expense. Steel doors add lasting 
value at low over-all cost to any home. Ask 
your builder about Truscon Steel Doors, built 
by Republic’s Truscon Division. 
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terstate Cooperation of the National 
University Extension Assn. 

Discussion questions under the topic 
ure 

1. How might the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization best serve the se- 
curity of the free world? 

2. How might the United Nations 
best serve the security of the free 
world? 

3. What should be the essential fea- 
tures of a world government? 

Debate propositions for this year's 
topic are: 

1. Resolved: That the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization should be trans- 
formed into a federal government. 

2. Resolved: That the U.N. should 
be significantly strengthened. 

3. Resolved: That the U.S. should 
initiate a federal world government. 

A Discussion and Debate Manual is 
available. For information, write: Dr. 
Bower Aly, executive secretary, Com 

and Debate 
University Sta- 


mittee on Discussion 
Materials, Box 5302, 
tion, Eugene, Ore. 


Don’t Miss... 
like it or not! 


Physics in Your High School, a hand- 
book for the improvement of physics 
courses, primarily directed to school 
board members and others responsible 
for the provision of good teachers and 
facilities. Single copies available free 
from the American Institute of Physics, 
335 E. 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Grammar for Today, by Bergen 
Evans, in the March Atlantic. Evans 
answers the “Grammar Is Obsolete” 
charge in the February Atlantic. (see 
Feb. 24 Teacher), maintaining that lan- 
guage is the arbiter of grammar, not 
the other way around. 


In Brief 


® Pennsylvania's Attorney General 
Anne X. Alpern has ordered a halt to the 
prosecution of a group of Amish fa- 
thers and has sought to work out a 
compromise solution. The Amish farm- 


ers faced a series of fines or jail sen- 
tences for refusing to send their chil- 
dren to a new $2 million junior-senior 
high school they consider too worldly, 
too distracting, and too far from their 
homes. (See March 23 Teacher.) Last 
month nine of the fathers refused to 
pay $19 each in fines and costs and 
were sentenced to five days in jail. 
Francis B. Wood, principal of the Twin 
Valley Junior-Senior H.S., had indicated 
he would continue to swear out war- 
rants for each three days of school 
missed by the children involved. 


® The Asia Society is sponsoring a se- 
ries of summer programs on Asia for 
elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers. A number of these programs—to 
be offered at 31 colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country—carry 
scholarships. For a listing of colleges, 
courses, scholarship data, and sources 
of information, write to Ward More- 
house, Educational Director, the Asia 
Society, 112 E. 64th St. New 
York 21, N.Y. 


You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian; you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or: 


Crnadian Qi 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 





For the first time — a convenient, 
economical way to obtain 
Significant paperbound books 
... at a discount rate! 


Here are 27 outstanding titles — 
especially selected by Scholastic editors 
for your reading profit and pleasure. 
Choose from a variety of fields: 


Handy Source Books for Desk Reference 
Modern Bestsellers and World Classics 


History, Science, Politics, People 


Guidebooks to Student Reading, 
College Entrance, Careers 


Poetry and Literary Criticism 
New Directions in American Education 


How to order: 

Simply write the number of copies you want of a book 
in the box to the left of the title. Multiply this quantity by 
the book’s list price. Then add up the Total Amount 

at List Prices for all books, and enter this figure at the 
bottom of the coupon. Deduct your 10% discount, and 
enter the actual cost under Amount Enclosed. 

Minimum order: $2.00. Payment must accompany order. 


Mail to: 


Jeachor ¢ 
Paperback » 
Book Shelf 


Scholastic Book Services 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


SSeS See ee eee sees ease esa sees see eseseseseseseesy 


Teacher's Paperback Book Shelf - 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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1. SHORTER BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. Over 10,000 quota- 
tions, nearly 2,000 authors. Indexed 
by subject, author, key words. 


2. OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 
Wright Patman. A noted congress- 
man answers 1001 questions on U.S. 
government. Endorsed for schools. 


3. ROGET'S POCKET THESAURUS. In- 
dispensable key to effective expres- 
sion. Easy-to-use, revised treasury 
of synonyms, antonyms. 


4. BULFINCH’S MYTHOLOGY. Best- 
known storehouse of colorful fables 
and legends from classical, medieval 
times. Modern 448-page abridgment. 


5. LAROUSSE’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
World-renowned reference to 
French-English, English-French. Con- 
tains more than 25,000 word entries. 


6. 1001 VALUABLE THINGS YOU CAN 
GET FREE. A reliable bonanza of use- 
ful products, information you can 
obtain free for home or school. 


7. EXODUS, Leon Uris. Epic best- 
seller. An American nurse and an 
Israeli freedom fighter swept up in 
the dramatic founding of a nation 


8. THE FBI STORY, Don Whitehead. 
A carefully researched, behind-the- 
scenes history. ‘“‘Absorbing .. . de- 
finitive.""—N. Y. Times. 


9. A DEATH IN THE FAMILY, James 
Agee. Utterly original, Pulitzer- 
Prize-winning novel. Glows with 
tenderness, great courage and love 


10. OEDIPUS PLAYS OF SOPHOCLES. 
Poetic translations by Roche of the 
tragic trilogy: Oedipus the King, 
Oedipus at Colonus, Antigone. 


11. FOUR GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT 
NOVELS. First Love by Turgenev; 
Tolstoy's Master and Man; Chekhov's 
Duel; The Gambler by Dostoyevsky. 


12. 1984, George Orwell. Profound, 
terrifying prophesy of man’s future 
The famous satire of life in a ruth- 
less totalitarian state. 


13. THE GOD THAT FAILED. Powerful, 
important confessions of ex-Com- 
munists. Six renowned writers tell 
why they rejected the Reds. 


14. EDGE OF TOMORROW, Thomas 
Dooley. inspiring story of coura- 
geous, young Dr. Dooley’s battle 
against Communism and disease in 
the Kingdom of Laos. 


$1.95 


La 
a 


15. HOW TO GET INTO COLLEGE, 
Frank Bowles. ideal source book. 
Full facts and advice by President, 
College Entrance Examination Board. 


16. GOOD READING. Brand-new edi- 
tion of the popular guide to 2,000 
of the world’s best books. Prepared 
by Committee on College Reading. 


17. A PARENT'S GUIDE TO CHIL- 
DREN’S READING, Nancy Larrick. 
Down-to-earth approach to guiding 
young readers, ages 3 to 13 


18. AIR FORCE BLUE BOOK. Com- 
plete, up-to-date history of the U.S 
Air Force, with guidance data on 
enlistment, training, opportunities 


19. NAVY BLUE BOOK. Countless 
facts, figures and photos on every 
aspect of naval operations. Fascinat- 
ing history, with guidance data 


20. THE STARS, Irving Adier. For the 
layman an engrossing, easy-to- 
understand, illustrated introduction 
to the wonders of astronomy. 


21. THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 
Handy, authoritative reference hand- 
book. Indexed, up-to-date, complete 
with the latest in atomic research 


22. NEW POCKET ANTHOLOGY OF 
AMERICAN VERSE, Williams, ed. Over 
500 selected poems by more than 
100 authors. Spans 300 years. 


23. CYCLE OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, Spiller. A leading critic's 
stimulating survey of U.S. writers 
Comprehensive, rewarding, compact 


24. POETRY: A MODERN GUIDE TO 
ITS UNDERSTANDING & ENJOYMENT, 
Drew. New, invaluable, highly read- 
able guide to poetry techniques, 
symbols and themes. 

25. AMERICAN MODERNS: From 
Rebellion to Conformity, Maxwell 
Geismar. A noted critic's penetrat- 
ing study of U.S. fiction at mid- 
century — from Dreiser to Wouk. 


26. THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 
TODAY, Conant. Vitally important re- 
port by a foremost educator. Bril- 
liant analysis, concrete recommen- 
dations in every area. 

27. THE PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE. A 
challenge to educators — the timely 
“Rockefeller Report’’ on successes 
and shortcomings of America's 
schools. 


Minimum order: $2.00 


This offer not valid after June 20, 1960 


Not valid in Canada 


Total Books . 





Total Amount 
at List Prices $ 











Less 10% 
RUE 6 0 Qicementioes 
Amount 

Enclosed. . . $ 
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By SUE CAMPBELL 


HIS SUMMER you can enjoy the 

vacation of your life, traveling the 
routes of some of the world’s greatest 
explorers. From your own deck chair 
you can search the St. Lawrence for the 
Northwest Passage with Cartier, visit 
the shores of the great Arctic bay which 
claimed Hudson’s life, explore the in- 
land seas with Marquette, or voyage 
up the passage known to the Indians 


as “The Road That Walked.” 
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EAST COAST 

With five ships that ply the east coast 
from Montreal to Newfoundland, 
Clarke Steamship Co., Ltd. (17 Rue St. 
Jacques, Montreal) offers a wide variety 
of time and itinerary on its Vagabond 
Cruises. Off-season rates apply from 
April to June and Sept.-Nov., all sail- 
ings from Montreal. The seven-day 
Magdalen Islands Cruise visits the last 
home of the 18th century Acadian 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


A cruise ship docks at a Quebec point along the St. Lawrence River. 
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speech and spirit, $115 off season, $150 
in season. The Gaspe Coast cruise takes 
5% days, off season $90, $120 season. 
Seven-day cruises on the north shore 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence are $105 
and $140. The longest cruise, going to 
Newfoundland with stops at St. John 
and Halifax, takes 16 days, $218 off 
season, $290 in season. 


Canada Steamship Lines (759 Vic- 
toria Square, Montreal) has numerous 
St. Lawrence-Saguenay river cruises 
through French Canada. Starting at 
Montreal, largest inland port in the 
world, steamers follow the St. Lawrence 
to the Saguenay, a canyon-like fjord 
with 18-foot tides and depths up to 900 
feet. All cruises visit Quebec, Murray 
Bay and Tadoussac, as well as the 
Shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupre and 
Montmorency Falls, independent 
cruises sailing four-five times weekly 
from June to Sept. at a minimum rate 
of $75. The Montreal-Saguenay tour 
features two days and nights at the 
Chateau Frontenac, starts at $142.50. 
Seven- and 8-day cruises starting at 
$177.50 are also available. 


The Ocean Monarch, pride of the 





National Film Board of Canada 


Sailing on Lac Deschenes on the Ottawa River, Ontario, Canada. 


Furness Line’s Bermuda run, will sail 
July 2 and August 13 from New York 
thirteen 
twelve days respectively. Stops include 
Quebec, Halifax, and overnight in Ber 
muda. Twelve-day cruise starts at $300, 
at $325. 


Brief one- and two-day excursions can 


on Saguenay cruises of and 


13-day 


also be enjoyable. A pleasant entry to 
Nova Scotia is provided by the Bay of 
Fundy route taken by the S.S. Princess 
Helene between St. John, New Bruns 
wick, and Digby, Nova Scotia. Spend 
the afternoon in Digby return to 
St. John that evening. Special one-day 
fares approximately $3.20. Automobiles 
taken for an 


and 


mav also be additional 
charge. 
The auto ferry, M.V. Bluenose (Ca- 


nadian National), will begin daily six- 


Through the misty channels of the Inside Passage to Alaska. 


hou Harbor, Maine, to 
Yarmouth, southern gateway to Nova 
Scotia, on June 20. Round-trip fare $9, 
plus automobile charge. 


CENTRAL CANADA 
AND GREAT LAKES 


The completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway has opened up new travel op- 


runs from Bar 


portunities in the Great Lakes region. 


Georgian Bay Lines (118 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago) are general agents for two 
Dutch ships sailing from Chicago to 
Montreal via Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, the Straits of Macki- 
nac, St. Clair, Detroit, and St. Lawrence 
rivers. One-way trips take seven days 
and start at $235. There will also be 
two round-trip special cruises May 31] 
June 12 and June 20-July 2, for $595 


Mary MacLennon 


Chris Lund 
Vancouver, British Columbia, major 
port of Canada’s Pacific Coast. 


up, with lower fares for Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Erie, and Buffalo embarkations. 
Canadian Pacific’s (581 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C.) Inland-Sea Cruises feature 
twice weekly sailings between Port Mc- 
Nicoll on Lake Huron and Fort William 
on Lake Superior, This trip can be taken 
as an independent trip for approximate- 
ly $100 round trip, including room and 
board at Fort William and time for side 
excursions, or can be included on trans- 
continental rail tickets for an extra $20. 
Canadian National Railways (630 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) offers an intriguing 
chance to explore the sub-Arctic with 
its six-day train tours to Hudson Bay. 
Two trips from Winnipeg are scheduled 
for August 12 and 19. The accent is on 
informality, and there are often un- 
(Continued on page 26-T ) 


Neva Scotia Film Bureau 


Charming old Nova Scotia fishing village. 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This Issue 


America’s Values . . . Are They Slip- 
ping? (p. 8). If our cover has caught 
your eye, you know that we are con- 
cerned in this issue with the “payola’ 
psychology that seems to have infected 
some of our young people and others 
who are old enough to know better. 
We have used our Forum Topic of the 
Week to launch the first in a series of 
three articles dealing with the question 
of where moral and ethical values stand 
in America today. 


Indonesia . . . 3,000 Islands in a Sea 
of Troubles (p. 10). In our World Affairs 
article, we seek to clarify the problems 
which beset a young republic that has 
turned to “guided democracy.” Whether 
or not Sukarno can maintain stability 
in the huge archipelago is of vital con- 
cern to East and West. 


Mock Conventions—Future Voters at 
Work (p. 14). Schools throughout the 
country are using the impending nation- 
al nominating conventions to motivate 
interest in building active citizenship. 
National Affairs article, we re- 
port on how mock give 


In our 
conventions 
students a convention preview. 


Prosperity and Unemployment (p. 
16). In our economics teature, “Ameri- 
cans at Work,” we may be looking at 
the hole and not the doughnut. But 
what we see is no laughing matter to 
the 5.2 per cent of our men and women 
who are unemployed in a period of 
general prosperity. 


America’s Values (p. 8) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


In the first of a series of three articles, 
we devote our Forum Topic of the 
Week to consideration of the question: 
“Is public indifference to basic questions 
of right and wrong sapping America’s 
sense of values?” We quote from a field 
of commentators so varied as to include 
Walter Lippmann and Marlon Brando. 
“Payola,” student “ghosts,” sharp busi- 
ness practices, get-rich-quick schemes 
are seen to have gained a hold on 
much thinking about our way of life. 

We will balance this viewpoint in the 
two articles to come. 


Aim 
To encourage students to examine 


critically their thinking about ethical 
and moral values in all walks of life. 


Things to Do 

The opinions expressed by various 
persons quoted in the article lend them- 
selves to an interchange of opinion by 
the more outspoken and critical-minded 
pupils in your class. Organize a round- 
table discussion in which three or four 
students give their viewpoints on one 
of the following questions: “Has ‘pay- 
ola’ become a way of life?” “Is it all 
right to cheat on examinations if others 
are getting away with it?” “Are Ameri- 
can soldiers really ‘soft’ as evidenced 
by weakness of prisoners in the Korean 
War?” The class may suggest other 
topics. 

One student can act as moderator of 
the discussion. After the panelists have 
had their say, the class can ask ques- 


tions or comment on what was said. 


Indonesia (p. 10) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

Khrushchev’s recent visit to Indonesia 
highlighted the continued interest of 
East and West in winning the support 
of President Sukarno. Both Russia and 
the U. S. have contributed economic 
and military aid to the Republic of In- 
donesia since it gained its independence 
from the Dutch in 1950. 

The Republic consists of a string of 
islands extending 3,000 miles across the 
Equator in the southwestern Pacific. 
They have great strategic value in an 


area where other peaige? = For- 
mosa. Philippines—are allied to the 
West. Further, the islands have valu- 
able resources, including rubber, tin, 
and copra. 

More than 80 per cent of the 90,000,- 
000 Indonesians live on small farms. 
Economic problems are complicated by 
widespread illiteracy, language barriers, 
political divisions, rebellions, and con- 
flict with the Dutch over New Guinea. 
Relations with Red China, too, have 
grown cool as Sukarno has forbidden 
aliens—mostly Chinese—from engaging 
in retail trade in rural areas. 

Sukarno believes that Western-style 
parliamentary democracy has failed for 
Indonesia. He has suspended parliament 
and is consulting individuals rather 
than political parties. His system of 
“guided democracy” is regarded as a 
dictatorship by his critics. But Sukarno 
appears to have widespread popular 
support in his efforts to deal with the 
enormous problems of his country. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To help students understand the 


problems of Indonesia and the reasons 
for U. S. interest in their solution. 


Materials 


Wall map of Asia or Scholastic Mag- 
azines News Map 1959-60. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


ls emphasis on science putting social studies in the shadows? The other 





day, we noted a report in a parents’ association bulletin that a new 
assistant principal had been appointed to a school. It was said of the 
new supervisor that although he was a former teacher of science, he did 
not feel that science only should be emphasized in the curriculum. This 
is, of course, so obvious a position that it should not have been regarded 
as newsworthy by parents. But the drum-beating for science has created 
such a din that some of us may be wondering whether social studies have 
been relegated to a rear seat in our schools. 

Stop wondering. If anything, even greater reliance must be placed on 
social studies if the citizens of tomorrow are to understand the fast- 
changing and problem-wracked world in which we live. Science teachers 
have laid no claim to this huge area of responsibility. They need and 
welcome any help they can get in creating a climate in which scientific 
research and findings can be used to bring about a better world. 

In our courses in American History, World History, and Problems of 
Democracy, we have a mounting responsibility for critical examination of 
our present problems and making them more intelligible through a study 


—H.L.H. 


of our past. 











Assignment 

1. (a) Where is Indonesia located 
in relation to the U.S.? (b) in relation 
to the mainland of Asia? (c) Why is 
Indonesia important strategically? 

2. Explain briefly the part played by 
each of the following countries in the 
history of Indonesia: (a) Netherlands; 
(b) Japan. 

3. Indonesia has been troubled deep- 
ly by unrest and rebellion. Why? 

4. Developments in Indonesia are 
followed keenly by both Moscow and 
Washington. Explain. 


Motivation 


When to high 
school very little time was spent in their 
history classes on the countries of Asia. 
How do you account for the increased 
interest in Asian countries today? 


your parents went 


Pivotal Questions 
1. Of course 


something about Asian countries like 
China, but it is not likely that they 
spent much time on the East Indies. 
Why are the East Indies—now the Re- 
public of Indonesia—a center of world 
interest today? 

2. (Use a wall map.) How does a 
study of this map help us to under- 


your parents learned 


stand the importance of Indonesia to 
the West? To Indo- 


nesian natural resources emphasize fur- 


what extent do 
ther the importance of Indonesia to the 
West? 

3. If were an 
would be troubled 
country’s future? Which problem im 
presses vou as being most serious? Why? 

4. President Sukarno has that 
Western-style democracy has failed in 
Indonesia. What is meant by Western- 


you Indonesian, why 


you about your 


said 


stvle democracy? How does Sukarno’s 
“guided differ from the 
kind of democracy we practice in the 
United States? 


democracy” 


Application 

What difference does it make to us 
whether Indonesia solves its problems 
or is troubled by continued disorder? 


Things to Do 


The class can assemble as a group of 
reporters who are interviewing Sukarno. 
Each student can write his question on 
a slip of paper. The questions can be 
collected small committee can 
select the best questions for reply. One 
student can attempt to answer the ques- 
tions. Later, the class can criticize both 
the questions and the answers. 


and a 


References 


The Story of Indonesia, by Louis 
Fisher, N. Y., Harper, 1959. 


Indonesia: Land of Challenge, by 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


April 13, 1960 


© World Affairs Article: Japan—A 
shattered nation 15 years ago, Ja- 
pan is once again the industrial 
giant of the Far East. What’s behind 
its remarkable recovery? 

e National Affairs Article: Smok- 
ing and Cancer, Quests for a Miss- 
ing Link. The facts behind one of 
the most significant health problems 
of our times. 

e Forum Topic of the Week: Amer- 
ica’s Values, Are They Slipping? 
Part two in our three-week series 
on basic questions of ethics and 
morality in the U. S. today. 

@ Also: Americans at Work (Case 
Studies in Economics) . . . Science 
in the News ... Presidential Hope- 
fuls . . . other regular features. 





Margueritte H. Bro, N. Y., Harper, 1954. 

Nationalism and Revolution in Indo- 
nesia, by George McT. Kahin, Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1952. 


Mock Conventions (p. 14) 


American History, Problems of Democracy, 
Government 
This summer’s national 
have stimulated a number of high school 
projects designed to train young people 
for active citizenship. Some schools have 


conventions 


organized mock conventions which cap- 
detail the steps 
which lead to nomination for the Presi- 
dency. Others are relying on future 
voters’ clubs and regional meetings of 
selected students who meet to consider 


ture in considerable 


candidates and issues in the Presiden- 
tial campaign. 


Aim 
To help students learn the fundamen- 
tals of stimulate 


interest in the issues and candidates of 
the 1960 campaign. 


government and to 


Things to Do 


1. Students can prepare brief talks on 
behalf of a Presidential candidate whom 
they favor. Our series on “Presidential 
Hopefuls” can be helpful. (See, for ex- 
ample, Senior Scholastic, March 9, p. 
17; March 16, p. 16; March 23, p. 20, 
and this issue, April 6, p. 29.) 

2. Have a committee list on the black- 
board radio-TV programs dealing with 
the campaign. Students can prepare 
written o1 reports on these 
grams. 

3. The class can assemble as “dele- 


oral pro- 


gates” of one of the major parties to 
decide on which candidate to support 
for nomination as President or Vice- 
President. 


4. Committees can work on domestic 


15-T 


and foreign policy planks in the plat- 
forms of each of the major parties. The 
proposed platforms can then be debated 
in class. 


Prosperity and Unemployment 
(p. 16) 


Economics, American History, Problems of 
Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


Although our economy is enjoying a 
period of unprecedented prosperity, 5.2 
per cent of the U. S. labor force must 
be classified as jobless. This is something 
new in the post-war economic scene, 
because under normal conditions we 
think of unemployment as something 
that appears when business is bad. 

Most of our unemployed can be ac- 
counted for in the three traditional types 
of unemployment: frictional, cyclical, 
and structural. A fourth type of unem- 
ployment is contributing heavily to “un- 
employment in prosperity” —displace- 
ment. New technology has made pos 
sible increases in productivity with 
fewer workers. 

Along with unemployment, there are 
many skilled jobs and professional posi- 
tions that are unfilled. Some sort of re- 
training program may have to be pro 
vided. Another possible answer is bette: 
and high-grade skills for all. 


Assignment 


1. Explain each of the following 
terms used in economics: (a) recession; 
(b) frictional unemployment; (c) cycli- 
cal unemployment; (d) structural un- 
employment; (e) displacement. 

2. What is new about unemployment 
in the post-war economic scene? 

3. Discuss one way of reducing un- 
employment during periods of 


perity. 


pros- 


Discussion Questions 


1. Most people in the U. S. if asked 
about the times in which we live might 
reply: “Times are good.” On what basis 
can you reach such a conclusion? 

2. What evidence have we that a sig- 
nificant number of people in our labor 
force are not enjoying prosperity? 

3. Why does unemployment resulting 
from displacement present a more seri 
ous problem than unemployment of the 
more traditional kind? 

4. How can we help workers who are 
displaced by new techniques to find 
other jobs? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 30) 
1. Indonesia: a-4; b-3; 
f-3; g-l. 
Il. Economics: a-6; b-3; 
II. Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-’ 
6-F; 7-T; 8-NS. 





Educational Opportunities in Today’s Army 


Guide for a Lesson Plan 
Digest of the Report 


The United States Army runs the 
most extensive instructional system in 
the world, with the Service school at 
its core. Mission of the Service schools 
is to turn out military specialists. Most 
Army posts have educational centers 
tor spare time study. Nearby colleges 
also offer off-duty classes for Army men 
and women, with the Army paying 75 
per cent of the student's tuition. USAFI 
provides more than 150 courses. 

The Graduate Specialist Program— 
open to high school seniors and gradu- 
ates, and based on enlistment for three 
years—is the newest of the educational 
opportunities provided by the Army. 
Under this program the enlistee is guar- 
anteed the course of his choice before 
he enters the service, subject to avail- 
able quotas. A total of 107 courses— 
many of which have civilian counter- 
parts—are available under the Graduate 
Specialist Program. 

Instructional techniques employed in 
an Army Technical School differ from 
those used in the usual classroom. Each 
subject is treated by a cycle of lecture, 
application, examination, etc. There is 
ample time for recreation, which is en- 
couraged along with religious observ- 
ance. 

The Graduate Specialist Program also 
has a dollars and cents value in enhanc- 
ing the opportunity for promotions with 
increased pay and allowances, as well 
as in providing travel opportunities not 
otherwise available. 

Aim 

To review with students the tradition 
of education in the Army; to acquaint 
them with the requirements of the Grad- 
uate Specialist Program; to show them 
how the program fits into the Army’s 
educational organization; to point out 
opportunities offered by the Graduate 
Specialist Program; and to help them 
understand the relationship between 
education and national strength. 


Materials 


A wall map of the world, such as 
Scholastic Magazines News Map 1959- 
60; the guides and pamphlets listed at 
right, offered by the Army. 
Assignment 

1. What is the unique feature of the 
Graduate Specialist Program? What 
special option is offered to high school 
seniors? 

2. Why does the Army make gradua- 


ADVERTISEMENT 


(See pages 17-24) 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN TODAY'S ARMY 
A look inte the new Gredvate Specialist Program which 
permine qualified high schoo! seniors end grodveres to 
cheese courses on technical school betere they enlist 








tion from high school a basic require- 
ment for admission to the Graduate 
Specialist Program? 

3. List briefly seven steps to be taken 
by seniors in applying for a place in the 
Graduate Specialist Program. (Use your 
own wording; try not to repeat the 
wording used in the report.) 

4. Study the partial listing of courses 
given. Which technical areas are given 
the greatest emphasis? What does the 
listing tell you about the changing na- 
ture of our defense program? 

5. The courses of study range in 
length from 8 weeks to 33 weeks. Why 
do you think the study periods vary in 
length? What specific aptitudes do you 
think a radar repair specialist should 
have? 

6. How does the Army’s system of 
teaching differ from the system used in 
our school? 

7. Give three reasons why our na- 
tional strength is directly related to the 
level of our educational attainments as 
a nation. 


Motivation 

Let’s assume that you are qualified 
to participate in the Graduate Specialist 
Program. What would be your first 
choice of training? Your second choice? 
Your third choice? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What qualities does the high 
school graduate have which make him 
more desirable for the Graduate Spe- 
cialist Program than a drop-out, for 
example? 

2. Why does the Army place so much 
stress on the battery of screening tests 


given applicants for the Graduate Spe- 
cialist Program? Have you ever taken 
an aptitude test? Tell us about some of 
the questions. 

3. It is unfair to the rest of us for the 
Army to favor Army men and women 
by paying for their off-duty study. Do 
you agree? Defend your point of view. 

4. Why is it in the best interests of 
the Army and of the nation as a whole 
for each individual to realize his full 
potentialP How does education help 
each of us to achieve this goal? 

5. Travel is a valuable part of the 
soldier’s educational experience. While 
the soldier is learning through travel, 
how is he also “teaching” by being an 
“ambassador without portfolio” repre- 
senting America abroad? 

6. What are some of the values of 
recreation to the individual? Why does 
the Army place so much stress on rec- 
reation? 

7. The privilege of enlisting in the 
Graduate Specialist Program is open 
only to high school seniors who can 
qualify. Would you call this method of 
selection undemocratic? Does the Ameri- 
can principle of equality of opportunity 
for all mean that superior students ought 
not to have opportunities equal to their 
abilities? Explain. 


Summary 


It has been said that brainpower and 
youth are America’s most valuable re- 
sources. Do you agree? Explain. 


Things to Do 

1. Invite a representative from your 
local Army recruiting station to speak 
to the senior class, explaining the Grad- 
uate Specialist Program in detail, and 
answering questions. 

2. Certain unclassified training films 
used in Army Technical Schools may 
be borrowed from your local Army re- 
cruiting station. If the films are unavail- 
able in your area, your Army recruiting 
station will get them for you. 

3. A volunteer can prepare a one- 
minute Voice of America broadcast ex- 
plaining life in an Army Graduate Spe- 
cialist School. 


References 

The following literature is available 
free from The Adjutant General, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington 25, 
D. C.; Attn. AGSN-P: 

Army Occupations and You. 
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Mexico's 


Fairyland 


By Harold Ruby 


UMMER TIME is adventure time 

for teachers. It is a time for explor- 
ation, a time for new and memorable 
experiences. Teachers look forward to 
these days of vacation as a time to 
clean away the cobwebs that clutter 
minds after a year of teaching; as a 
time to revitalize souls for those long, 
long months of school that lie just be- 
yond the horizon of time. 

Xochimilco in Old Mexico had all 
these therapeutic qualities for my wife 
and me one recent summer. In all our 
travels through amazing Mexico, the 
day spent among the beauties of this 
flowerland was, undoubtedly, the most 
electric and yet the most restful of all 
our experiences on our trip. 

We made our way to Xochimilco a 
few days before our Mexican trip was 
scheduled to come to an end. We had 
just arrived when we were greeted by 
a Mexican who rushed up and offered 
to provide us with a boat. Then began 
the inevitable bargaining that is so much 
a part of Mexico, whether for a belt of 
leather, a silver pitcher, or a gondola, 
as it was this day. We tried to look 
knowing as we bargained in our dimly- 
recollected school Spanish and every 
time he named a price we both laughed 
at him and asked him if he thought us 
“loco.” Finally we had him at a point 
where he began to think that perhaps 
we did know our way around. That 
was when he asked us to name our 
price. We did, and he took us up on it 
so quickly that we were sorry that we 
hadn't made it even lower. 

The bargain sealed, we seated our- 
selves in the small, gaily-painted, flat- 


This article by Harold Ruby, assistant 
principal for guidance at Miami Beach 
(Fla.) High School, won an honorable 
mention in a recent Scholastic Teacher 
Travel Story Awards Contest. 
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Once floating mudflats, the flower-covered and tree-lined gardens 
of Xochimilco are now rooted islands among the still canals. 


bottomed boat to which he led us. The 
boat was canopied with fresh flowers, 
the name spelled out above it in a 
bower of exotic red and white flowers. 
A shy Indian youth, barefoot, stood in 
the back of the boat and poled us lei- 
surely through the still canals that ran 
between the tiny islands. Originally, 
the islands had been floating mudflats, 
but now they are rooted, with the nar- 
row canals of water flowing between 
them. All the islands are covered with 
flowers and are edged with the tall 
eucalyptus trees which run along their 
lengths. 

Our boat glided up on the surface of 
the water, and a beautiful sensation of 
calm and quiet and goodwill came over 
both of us. We heard soft Mexican 
music from other floats; people laughed 
and waved as their boats, full of many 
colored blossoms passed by; and the 
pole of our little Indian gondolier gent- 
ly stabbed at the barely-moving water. 


Bargaining for Flowers 


We wanted flowers, too, since they 
make up the beauty that is Xochimilco. 
We called over a wrinkled Indian wo- 
man, paddling about in a little dugout 
scooped from a tree trunk, who sold 
violets. After that we called others to us 
or let the gondolier know the kind we 
wanted (using sign language, since he 
spoke no English) and whenever he 
saw the blooms we wanted he called 
the seller over. We bargained and bar- 
gained in our poor Spanish, usually 
offering about one half of what they 
asked. Sometimes, so energetic was our 
bargaining that the Indians gave us up 
as impossible to do business with. But in 
the end we had three armsful of beauti- 
ful flowers, one of rose-colored carna- 
tions, one of white carnations, and one 
of violets. 

Our gondolier steered our little boat 


past canoes containing musicians whose 
soft music winged across the waters. 
We brushed by boats on which Indians 
cooked strange foods on braziers which 
they carried aboard. The pungent fra- 
grance of these native dishes wafted 
over to us and we were tempted to buy 
and taste them. Instead we watched the 
Mexicans with tables aboard their boats 
who sat around and ate these foods and 
interspersed their eating with song. 


Boatman’‘s Care 


Our boatman took us into little-fre- 
quented canals where we saw many 
strange and different blooms. We partic- 
ularly admired a lily-like flower that 
hung from some trees overhead as we 
passed, and our boy picked some of 
them for us. He took excellent care of 
us, always wore a timid smile on his 
face, and after a while we even ven- 
tured to converse with him in our 
meager Spanish. 

We were on the waters for two hours, 
the time we had bargained for. Our 
boy had no watch but he brought us 
in on the very minute. We climbed out 
of the boat feeling like followers of 
Cortez who had seen this beautifully 
different land for the first time. 

That night the lobby of our hotel 
was crowded with our blossoms. The 
combination of the rose and white and 
violet of the flowers mingled with the 
gold and black of the lobby decor, giv- 
ing it all an appearance of kaleido- 
scopic splendor. 

After Xochimilco there was nothing 
more in Mexico we cared to see. It had 
left us in such a state of ecstatic dreami- 
ness with its charm and quaintness, its 
very foreign atmosphere so distinctly 
tropical Mexico, that we were glad that 
we had planned nothing else. 

Xochimilco had recharged our souls. 


Our views on life were frech again. 
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More Features of: 
NOBLE’S HANDWRITING SYSTEM 


America’s most widely adopted handwriting 
system. Teaches your pupils not only how to 
write but how to use handwriting. Grades 1-8. 
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NOBLE’S 
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University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
28th Summer—June 20 to Sept. 10 
In the heart of the Canadian Rockies 
Courses in: Music, Painting, Drama, 
Handicrafts, Ballet, Writing, Photog- 
raphy, Modern Languages 
For Calendar, write: Director, Banff 
School of Fine Arts, Banff, Canada. 
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AMERICAN TEACHING ABOUT 
| RUSSIA, edited by Cyril E. Black and 
John M. Thompson. (Indiana Univ. 
Press, Bloomington, 1959, 189 pp., 
| $4.50.) 


| These papers, describing the status 
|of Russian studies in graduate, under- 
| graduate, and secondary schools, are 
| based on 17 campus visitations and a 
1958 conference of secondary teachers, 
| textbook editors, and scholars in Rus- 
| sian studies. The book is recommended 
|reading for all teachers and adminis- 
trators concerned about the emerging 
emphasis on world affairs in school 
programs. 

On the 
write that 
vanced 


level, the editors 
majority of ad- 
degree will go into 
undergraduate teaching, their numbers 
cannot begin to fill the need for course 
offerings in Russian study. The under- 
graduate report holds that our educa- 
tional not pay sufficient 
attention to the peoples living outside 
| the Americas and Western Europe. As 
for high schools, writer George Barr 

Carson, Jr. finds that though social 
| studies courses include more about Rus- 
| sia than a decade 
| reported to have superior social studies 
| programs, students had little opportu- 
nity to study the Soviet Union.” 


graduate 
while the 
students 


system does 


ago, “even in schools 


The key to the problem of teaching 
more about Russia—indeed, the entire 
spectrum of world affairs—is in teacher 
training. We must start now to retrain 
teachers already in the classrooms. 
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Plans and procedures for such a step 
might well become a primary concern 
of the national joint committee which 
Carson recommends—a committee of 
secondary school personnel and schol- 
ars in Russian studies to coordinate 
efforts to make every high school stu- 
dent more intelligently aware of Russia. 
—Harotp M. 

Glens 


LONG 


Falls (N. Y.) H. S. 


LEADERS OF NEW NATIONS, by 
Leonard §. Kenworthy. (Doubleday, 
Garden City, N. Y., 1959, 336 pp., 
$3.50.) 


This timely book, by an educator of 
long international experience, brings to- 
gether brief and readable biographies 
of 14 leaders of the newly independent 
nations of Asia and Africa. Three 
them—Jinnah of Pakistan, Magsaysay 
of the Philippines, and Senanayake of 
Ceylon—are no longer living. But the 
remainder are in the spotlight of world 
affairs as the active heads of their re- 
spective countries—Bourguiba of Tunis, 
Mohammed V_ of Morocco, Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana, Ben-Gurion of 
Israel, Hussein of Jordan, Nasser of the 
U.A.R., Diem of Vietnam, Nehru, of 
India, U Nu of Burma, Rahman of 
Malaya, and Sukarno of Indonesia. 

That (and others) 
achieved their independence from 
colonial rule in the brief 15 years since 
World War II is one of the prime 
facts of living history. And that most 
of them are pursuing, against enormous 
the thorny path of demo- 

government is an encouraging 
for the Free World. The men 
studied, mostly educated in Eu- 
and America, are in the main a 
force for stability and progress. 


of 


these nations 


have 


obstacles 
cratic 
omen 
here 
rope 


Readers of these chapters may gain a 
keener insight into the personalities and 
problems of a world in transition. The 
book also is well within the reading 
comprehension of average high school 


K. M. G. 


THE CHILD, THE PARENT, AND 
THE STATE, by James B. Conant. 
(Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1959, 211 pp., $3.50.) 


the link 
and national defense 
lds. 


school 


our high 
that Dr. 
Conant w He sees one third of om 
high students in graduating 
classes of less than one hundred. The 
impoverished curricula of such small 
he believes, are preventing 
youngsters from qualifying fo 
and, eventually, professional 
This is a national loss which 
cannot afford, Dr. Conant charges. 
The former Harvard president sent up 
similar smoke signals last year in The 
(Continued on page 20-T) 
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eleguide, 


Millionaire’s Mite 
The Paradox of Andrew Carnegie 


N SUNDAY, April 10, 8:00 p.m. 

(E.S.T.), The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States 
concludes the first year of its highly 
successful NBC-TV series on Our Ameri- 
can Heritage with a program on Andrew 
Carnegie. 

David Wayne stars as Andrew Car- 
negie; Judith Anderson as his mother; 
Neva Patterson as his wife; and Eddie 
Hodges as young Carnegie in “Million- 
aire’s Mite: The Paradox of Andrew 
Carnegie.” 

There is a particular appropriateness 
in producer Mildred Alberg’s choice of a 
businessman as the last category of hero 
to be considered from our national pan- 
theon. So far this year this series 


(checked for scholarship by American 
Heritage Magazine), has examined an 
inventor—Eli Whitney; a 
Thomas Jefferson; an explorer—John 
Fremont; a general—Ulysses S. Grant; 
and a jurist—Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 
Ours is pre-eminently a business cul- 


statesman— 


ture, and Andrew Carnegie is a shining 
example of what the businessman at his 
best can be in a free society. Coming 
from poor but dynamic stock, he grew 
both as a man and as a businessman 
throughout his life. He read deeply and 
he traded shrewdly; his trading brought 
him money and his reading told him 
what to do with it. 

In all our talk about national pur- 
pose these days, one can scarcely find 
a better biography through which to 
study the question of values than that 
of the canny Scot who read himself into 
wisdom with borrowed books, who had 
the courage to risk new ideas in the 
railroad and steel industries, and who 
above all was never the cocksure booby 
that less mature self-made men can 
become. 

Andrew Carnegie was born in Dun- 
fermline, Scotland, in 1835, where his 
father was a skilled weaver being dis- 
placed by technological unemployment. 
On borrowed money, the family emi- 
grated to Allegheny, Pennsylvania, in 
1848. The boy first worked in a cotton 
mill as a bobbin boy, later got a job as 
a telegraph messenger, where he met 
many important businessmen, including 
Colonel Scott, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Carnegie worked 
for the railroad from 1853-65; then he 
formed the Keystone Bridge Company. 


In 1872 he decided to put “all his eggs 
in one basket [steel] and watch the 
basket!” 

After he sold the Carnegie Steel 
Corporation for $492,000,000 to J. 
Pierpont Morgan for the formation of 
U.S. Steel in 1901, Carnegie had ample 
opportunity until his death in 1919 to 
try out his theories of benevolence. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE PLAY 


The problem of a biography is both 
to show what a man has become be- 
cause of his experiences and how he 
got that way. The author chose to do 
this by presenting Carnegie on his 80th 
birthday (1915) waiting to be inter- 
viewed by the press. Then we see, in a 
series of flashbacks, the old man’s last 
and overriding concern for world peace, 
his unwillingness to slow down in the 
face of doctor’s orders, and his some- 
what petulant chafing at Elihu Root’s 
slowness in responding to his call. 

We are made aware of his perception 
that even all his money can’t buy the 
dearest vignettes that explain his char- 
acter and his career: securing permis- 
from his conservative father to 
work for the telegraph; his relations 
with Colonel Anderson who gave Pitts- 
burgh “mechanicks” the liberty to bor- 
row books from his library; his promise 
to his mother that she would return to 
Scotland with regal finery; his shrewd 
acceptance of the Woodruff sleeping 
car idea; his desire to retire at 33 to a 
life of scholarship and _ benevolence; 
and his remarkably brave decision to 
expand steel production facilities dur- 
ing depressions. 

Out of this series of narratives comes 
the mosaic of a deeply individual per- 
son, big enough to recognize his own 
mistakes and big enough, even more, 
not to be vainly impressed by his even 
bigger successes. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

1. Carnegie liked to think of himself, 
not as a philanthropist (he scorned the 
word), but as a “distributor of wealth 
for the improvement of mankind.” Why 
was the distinction important to him? 
Discuss the various points of view of 
the reporters towards Carnegie’s phi- 
losophy that if you die rich, you die 
disgraced. 

2. Try to understand Carnegie’s pas- 


sion 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Andrew Carnegie 


sion for learning. What was there in his 
hometown, Dunfermline, to make him 
revere the past? Why, in spite of his 
parents’ poverty, did he consider their 
inheritance to him rich? 

3. Have students make 
each phase of Carnegie’s business and 
philanthropic career, one student giv- 
ing the version found in his Autobi- 
ography and another presenting the 
evidence from external sources in his- 
tories and encyclopedias. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

Discuss these passages from the play 
for what they reveal about Carnegie’s 
character and beliefs: 

1. “You know . . . I’ve always held 
you can’t trust what comes out of the 
pulpit, but you can always believe what 
comes out of the organ!” 

2. “I’ve never seen the inside of a 
since we left Scotland 


reports on 


school 
when I was nine.” 

3. “The amassing of wealth is one of 
the worst species of idolatry. There is 
no idol more debasing than the worship 
of money.” 

4. “There's something devilish and 
beautiful in dealing with someone in 
business. They're shy first, and they 
pull away from you. But you smile, and 
you speak softly, but you're studying 
them all the time to see how to get 
round them. And then they trust you 
and they just hand everything over to 
and then vou’ve got them, and 
—Patrick D. Hazarp 


room 


you... 
it’s all over!” 
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VARIETY... 
or VACATION 
PLEASURES 


EXGIGHDING! 
Playland 


A real vacation is the 
perfect combination of a 
beautiful setting and a 
variety of activities. This 
country excels! A HAP- 
PY VACATIONLAND! 
Mountain chair-lift, 
narrow gauge railroad, 
live theatre, rodeos, 
pageants. This year 
make it a real vacation, 
where there’s something 
for every member of the 
family! 


Publicity Director 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


Pierre 23, South Dakota 
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American High School Today, and he 
will not be driven from the reservation 
until the district reorganization for 
which he is calling moves forward, 
Dr. Conant, in these expanded lec- 
tures, dips into the history of education 
deeply enough to explain the origins 
of today’s high schools, which are for 
all the children. He also does his bit 
to thaw the cold war between subject- 
matter professors and schools of educa- 
tion. Of special interest is the authori- 
tative way in which he the 
absurdity of imposing European sys- 
tems of education on our program. 
Teachers in schools where physics, 
trigonometry, and the fourth year of a 
language are “old hat,” should not be 
deceived by the mildness of Dr. Con- 
ant’s proposals. Actually, for a large 
part of the nation, he is calling for citi- 
zens to support wholesale changes that 
will up-date our high schools. 
Howarp L. Hurwitz 
Jamaica (N. Y.) H. S. 


exposes 


EDUCATION IN 
SCIENCE, 
(Basic Books, 
302 pp. $4.50.) 


THE AGE OF 
edited by Brand Blanshard. 
Inc., New York, 1959, 


Believing that America’s great need 
is an educated citizenry, the Tamiment 
Institute in New York invited eight 
leaders in educational thought to meet 
for two days to discuss their chief con- 
cerns. Brand Blanshard, Sterling Profes- 
Philosophy at Yale, 
man, This book contains the papers 
read and some of the comments made 
by the eight authors as well as by the 
16 discussants, all of whom are them- 
distinguished The 
book closes with six essays that are per- 
tinent to the questions raised by the 
Tamiment Conference, including a great 
one by Alfred North Whitehead on 
“The Aims of Education.” 

Sidney Hook reminds 
John Dewey (not any 
critics) who foresaw the 


sor of was chair- 


selves educators. 


that it was 
of his many 
vast effects of 
the scientific revolution and recognized 
the Communist threat to the free world. 
Professor Hook believes there is noth- 
ing undemocratic in diversifying the 
courses, the rate, and the methods of 
instruction. George N. Schuster decries 
the high schools that “are makeshift 
mental factories for which the football 
season major academic event,” 
in contrast to exacting high schools 
where “pupil satisfaction and response 
re far greater.” 

The reader travels from the forth- 
right and somewhat surprising pragma- 
tism of Reinhold Niebuhr to the lam- 
| basting cynicism of Douglas Bush. All 
| the papers are most provocative and 
by no means in accord, the other au- 


NEWS| In Teaching 
and Self-Training 
With Tape Recorders! 
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: Dramatic new development for 
; modern teaching techniques 


e develops oral skills 
® promotes retention 
e accelerates student’s progress 


Exclusive V-M ‘“‘Add-A-Track” is the 
big new feature in tape recorders! Re- 
cord on one track, rewind the tape and 
record again on a second track while 
listening to the original recording 
through another speaker system. Then 
play-back again and you hear both re- 
You can even 


cordings simultaneously! 
play a duet with yourself! 


V-M/“*Add-A-Track” ‘tape-o-matic’® 4-Track 
Stereo-Play Tape Recorder: Records and plays- 
back up to four hours monophonically on four 
tracks. Plays recorded stereophonic tapes. High- 
Fidelity Speaker System. Simple Push-Button 
Controls. Complete simplicity of operation! 
Model 720—$225.00* 
Here in one complete unit is a portable, modern 
language laboratory—no additional equipment 
is needed! 
See your V-M Dealer for a thrilling demon- 
stration of ““Add-A-Track”—a new develop- 
ment that offers limitless opportunities for 
powerfully effective teaching methods! 
*Slightly Higher West 


the Woice of Music 


V-M CORPORATION, BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
World Famous for the Finest in Tape Recorders, 
Record Changers and Phonographs 





thors being Arthur Bestor, John L. 
Childs, Hans J. Morgenthau, and Ernest 
Nagel. 
—Evuia P. MoHLe 
Milby H. S., Houston, Tex. 


A TREASURY OF GREAT AMERI- 
CAN SPEECHES, selected by Charles 
Hurd. (Hawthorn Books, Inc., New 
York, 1960, 352 pp., $5.95.) 


Here is a fine reference work for 
your classroom library shelf. It contains 
selections from speeches of nearly a 
hundred “Americans”—from John Win- 
throp of 1645 to Carl Sandburg of 
1959. (Sandburg’s famous tribute to 
Lincoln is represented. ) 

In between are Patrick Henry, Ben 
Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Emerson, as well as Clarence 
Darrow, Will Rogers, Al Smith, Bob 
Benchley, John L. Lewis, Franklin 
Roosevelt, and Bernard Baruch. Charles 
Lindbergh fights to keep America out 
of World War II, MacArthur reports 
that old soldiers never die, and Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner makes her unforget- 
table toast from the ladies of America 
to a group of gynecologists: “. . . gen- 
tlemen of the profession, bottoms up!” 

Each speech is preceded not by the 
usual editorial comments, but by a 
breezy “news story” reporting where, 
when, and under what circumstances 


-H. J. L. 


the speech was made, 


WHERE THE BOYS ARE, by Glen- 
don Swarthout. (Random House, New 
York, 1960, 239 pp., $3.50.) 


Included here among the scholarly, 
professional, “important” books of re- 
cent issue, the novel Where the Boys 
Are may seem out of place. However, 
let’s put it this way: it’s about college 
students on spring vacation in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.; it’s a 1960 Catcher in 
the Rye; it's by the author of They 
Came to Cordura; it makes a 1951 col- 
lege graduate feel he’s rather out of 
touch and out of date; it’s candid, 
irreverent, “far out”; but if, as it seems 
to be, it’s a valid picture of a sizable 
group of young people today, it’s worth 
spending the few hours it requires 
simply to discover just what college 
students are thinking and talking about 
today. But don’t write to tell us you 
were shocked or appalled at our “rec- 
ommending” the book. The heroine is 
so rapturously offhand as practically to 
insure a sense of humor on the part 
of an adult reader. —G. B. 


A CENTURY OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION FOR AMERICAN WOMEN, 
by Mabel Newcomer. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1959, 266 pp., 
$5.00.) 


Miss Newcomer’s book includes an 
account of the origins of women’s educa- 
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tion in both women’s colleges and co- 
educational institutions and surveys the 
changes in curriculum made available 
to women during the past century, but 
it is not intended to be a comprehen- 
sive history of higher education for 
women. Instead, her concern is with 
the kinds of women who have gone 
to college and the contributions they 
have made to the professions, to the 
creative arts, and, as homemakers and 
citizens, to the tenor of community life. 

Her analysis reveals that although 
more than one million American women 
are now in college, their number has 
not kept pace with the increase in male 
students. 

Although the right of women to 
equal educational opportunities with 
men is no longer seriously challenged, 
there remains the question of whether 
that education, once achieved, is justi- 
fied by its subsequent use. A college 
woman may be a social asset to her 
husband, may enrich the lives of her 
children, and may sustain herself with 
those “inner resources” the liberal arts 
curriculum claims to provide. Yet, Miss 
Newcomer asks, has the educated 
woman no contribution to make as 
scholar and artist, as abstract, specula- 
tive, and creative thinker? It is to the 
loss of these feminine resources, both for 
the individual and for our society, that 
the author finally addresses herself. 

—AupREY Hopcins 


The twenty-seven 16mm sound motion pictures in the Chemistry 
Laboratory Series present the laboratory experiments and demonstra- 
tions normally conducted in a full year’s general chemistry course. 


High school teachers will find that the use of these films will save 
hours of valuable preparation time and the need for expensive 
equipment. Students, who are often unable to perform the experi- 
ments because of the lack of time, equipment, and cost, will find 
that the films add greatly to their understanding of basic concepts. 


NEW AID eeteees 
FOR. oon 
CHEMISTRY “..." 
TEACHERS 


The series has been tested experimentally at The University of 
Akron with the aid of a grant from The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. Tests of a group which did no experiments, but used 
the films, against a group which did the experiments, but were not 
exposed to the films, showed no significant difference of achieve- 
ment at the end of one year. 


The films were prepared under the supervision of Thomas Sumner, 
Ph.D., Head of the Department of Chemistry, The University of 
Akron. 


For more intormation... 

For a descriptive list of the twenty-seven films and complete infor- 
mation on their preview and purchase, simply use the coupon to 
request a new brochure on the Chemistry Laeeers Series from 
Coronet Films, the distributor of these outstanding motion pictures. 


-~CORONET FILMS- 


Dept. ST-460, Coronet Buliding, Chicago 1, Illinois 


(0 Please send complete information on the new Chemistry 
Laboratory Series of 27 films produced by The University 
of Akron and distributed by Coronet Films. 


NAME 





27 classroom films 
produced by 

The University 

of Akron 


SCHOOL 
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TWO CENTURIES MEET IN 


VIRGINIA 


Willis amsburg, Virginia’s 
, after 
& thirty years of patient res- 
toration, offers you an ad- 
venture intothe past. Plan 
tospend three or four days 
and see the Capitol, Gov- 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Lodge & Taverns 
The Motor House 
S i pes Double rooms with bath 


from $9.00 


WW Mains. ~ 
Ast al ha 


a on 





by train! ouicker and more 
comfortable, too. And a full-course meal 
costs only $1.50. Buy Thrift Coupons be- 
fore leaving U. S. (not sold overseas). 
Give you up to 1000 miles . . . good also 
on Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and 
Clyde steamers. 


From your 
Travel Agent 


Ist CLASS 2nd CLASS 


$SqQso $23 


Wish “planning” literature? 
Write British Railways, Dept. J, O-4, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 





ernor’s Palace, and many 
historic buildings and gar- 
dens. Dine in 18th cen- 
tury taverns and motor to 
nearby Jamestown and 
Yorktown. Sports include 


golf, tennis, swimming. 


Write direct or contact Reser- 
vation Ofices—New York: 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. Tel. Clrele 
6-6800. Washington: 1145 
19th Street, N. W. Tele- 
phone RE public 7-8114. 








ILWAYS RAILW AVS 





Or pay a Pass! 


A British Railways “Guest 
Ticket” is good on any train 
in England, Scotland, Wales 
(except a few Continental 
boat trains) for 9 consecu- 
tive days. Just show your 
“Guest Ticket” and go any- 
where in Britain. First Class 
$39, Second Class $26. 


Rates vary in Canada, 





A 
Southern 


Highlands 
Holiday 


TOOK a trip last summer through 
] the Southern Highlands of our coun- 
try—a scenic and historic area. 

Our starting point was Chattanooga, 
Tenn. The city’s newest attraction is 
‘Confederama,” an exciting dramatiza- 
tion of the Battle of Chattanooga in 
which miniature Confederate and Union 
soldiers fight for Brown’s Ferry, Look- 
out Mountain, and Missionary Ridge. 
Afterwards, we rode the Incline Rail 
way up Lookout Mountain to view the 
actual battlefield. On our way down, 
we stopped at Ruby Falls, a thin veil of 
water falling from the roof of a vast 
cave, and Rock City, which rewards 
visitors with a view of seven states. 

From Chattanooga we followed wind 
ing mountain roads to Gatlinburg in the 
Great Smokies. There, we rode the Sky 
Lift up Crockett Mountain, and shopped 
in the pottery works at Pigeon Forge. 
One cool mountain summer evening, we 
watched “Chucky Jack,” an outdoor 
drama on Col. John Sevier’s fight for 
Tennessee statehood and for fair play 
for the Cherokee. 

At Cherokee, N. C., we viewed an 
other outdoor drama, “Unto These 
Hills.” It traces Cherokee history from 
the coming of Dé Soto in 1540 to 1838, 
when all but a handful of Cherokee were 
herded west to make way for the white 
settlers. We also visited Oconaluftee 
Indian Village, a reproduction of Indian 
life in the 18th century, and the Mu- 
seum of the Cherokee, with artifacts 
from 10,000 years of Indian life. 

Our next stop was bustling Asheville, 
N. C., famed for dogwood, gracious 
living, and glorious mountain scenery. 
Asheville impressed George Vanderbilt 
so much that he built Biltmore House 
there in 1891 and filled it with Old 
World treasures. 

In contrast to Biltmore House, Ashe- 
ville offers Thomas Wolfe’s modest 
home. Readers of Look Homeward, 
Angel will recognize the piano played 
by Tom’s sister and the bed in which 
his brother Ben died. 

Forty minutes from Asheville on U. S. 
74 is Chimney Rock Park—perfect for 
scenic hiking and picnicking. This area 











“Indians” stage a mock attack on Tweet- | 
sie railroad at Blowing Rock, N. C. 


deserves at least a half day’s explora- | 
tion, but we had to be on to Blowing | 
Rock, N. C., a lively resort town high | 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains, named | 
for a rocky prominence with winds of | 
such force that light objects thrown from | 
it return to the sender. 

Another attraction of Blowing Rock | 
is the restored Tweetsie, a narrow- | 
gauge railroad that brought the outside | 


world to western North Carolina and |- 


eastern Tennessee mountaineers in 1880. | 
Now the little engine pulls its brightly | 
painted cars over three miles of specially 
laid track. 

From Grandfather Mountain, highest 
peak in the Blue Ridge, our path led 
northwest to that mountainous tip of | 
Virginia which thrusts between Ken- | 
tucky and Tennessee. We stopped over- 
night in Abingdon, home of the Martha | 
Washingto.. Inn and the Barter Theatre, 
where we saw a presentation of “Sepa- | 
rate Tables.” 

The next night, at Natural Bridge in | 
Virginia’s lovely Shenandoah Valley, we | 
saw drama of a different kind. The | 
nightly “Drama of Creation” uses the | 
massive bridge as background and sa- | 
cred music performed by Metropolitan | 
Opera singers as accompaniment. 

We traveled from Natural Bridge to 
Luray Caverns and arrived at the cav- 
erns just in time to join a 50-minute 
guided tour. Our guide took us past 
towering stalagmites, under hanging 
stalactites, around crystal clear wate rs | 
of Dream Lake, and into the Ball Room | 
to hear an organ which uses surround- 
ing stalactites for pipes. | 

Three hours after emerging from | 
Luray’s depth, we were at the Wash- | 
ington, D. C., airport and the end of our | 
week’s holiday in America’s Southern | 
Highlands. 

Betty CONNOLLY 








ALL STEEL 


FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 


Holds 336 filmstrips. 
Each can indexed and filed. 


Maximum capacity — Minimum space 


Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 


Nouma PRODUCTS 
oumade CORP 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 


| to Stay, 








ofa GOOD TIME in 


RIOWA 
SeoTiA 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


With big color photos and “Funmap”; “Where 
with rates; highway m ma —plus an 
invitation to join Nova Scotia’s “Order of the 
Good Time.” Mail coupon today. 


r NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 
Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia ST-4-6-60 
(or 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.) 


Please send information to: 
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minnesota 


SUI! 


, 
2 
% 


session 


FIRST TERM 
June 13—July 16 


SECOND TERM 


July 18—August 20 
Over 1,000 


GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY 


WORKSHOPS 


PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 
* 
FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 


LIBRARY 


LABORATORY 


RESEARCH 


RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Music 
Swimming 


Lectures 
Golf 


Plays 
Tennis 


Museums 
Fishing 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 619 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








Summer Sessions Abroad 1960 
University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico June 27 - July 29 
$240 includes tuition, room and ac- 
tivities. 


VALENCIA, Spain July 1 -August 23 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 
and activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
EUROPE. July and August. 

A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Eu- 
rope and Morocco (Africa). University credits 
optional. Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 
information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University 
of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 


FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


board, 











AROUND THE WORLD $2090 


OTHER TOURS: Around 
Africa; West and Central Africa; Middle 
East and Mediterranean Area; Western 


Europe; East Europe & USSR. 11th Season. 


Prof. H. S. Tarbell 
51 North 3rd Street, Easton 2, Pa. 


South America; 


Strike it rich this summer! 
Attend the University of California's 
summer sessions. Study for credit 
Stimulating courses in all fields, from 
a renowned faculty. Sessions at four 
campuses: Los Angeles and Berkeley 
—with cosmopolitan atmosphere; 
Santa Barbara, on the Pacific; and 
Davis, near the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains. 6 and 8 week sessions, For a 
rich, rewarding summer write today. 
Specify campus in which you are 
most interested. Desk S, Office of 
Coordinator of Summer Sessions, 
University Hall, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


For summer session information, fill out 
and mail this coupon today to the 
address shown above 


Name 
Address 
City 


Campus preferred: BerkeleyO Davis 0 
Los AngelesC) Santa Barbara 0 








Let’s Go Hosteling! 


Nova Scotia Film Bureau photos 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) school teacher Dick Smith, in center, gives instructions 
to his group of hostelers. Smith is a Bible teacher at the McCallie School. 


peg AN Youth Hostels took a 
tally last year on the occasion of 
the silver of its founding 
in the United States. The 25-year sum- 
mary showed that 311,524 Americans 
used AYH passes, registered 1,803,283 
overnight stays at hostels, and traveled 
more than 40,750,000 miles on foot, 
bike, canoe, ski, and horseback at home 
and abroad during the period. 

In 1959 alone, 14,409 Americans 
from every state in the Union joined 
AYH, a non-profit educational member- 
ship organization for outdoor and travel 
enthusiasts. They fraction 
of the one-and-a-third million persons 
enrolled world-wide in the program. 

And yet 1960 promises to be hostel- 
ing’s biggest year yyt. U. S. member- 
ships are already up five per cent and 
registrations for U. S. summer bike trips 
in the U. S. and Canada are running 
100 per cent ahead of a year ago! 

Opportunities for teachers in hostel- 
ing take several forms. First, like thou- 
sands of other Americans interested in 
hiking, biking, canoeing, and _ skiing, 
they may be hostelers themselves. Some 
200 different trips are scheduled in this 
country alone this summer—among 
them a 10,000-mile, seven-week “Trans- 
Continental Rolling Youth Hostel” trip 
which goes by rail as well as by bike 
(about 1,000 miles by the latter). 

Other trips combine various modes 
of transportation—cars, buses, planes, 
or ships—with hiking and biking, to 
take hostelers to interesting areas where 
they can explore and enjoy the coun- 
tryside under their own steam, in lei- 
surely fashion, and at their own pace. 
It’s inexpensive, too, for hostelers get 
by on a budget of about $3.00 per day 
for food and lodging by staying in 


anniversary 


were but a 


youth hostels and often doing their own 
cooking and sharing chores. 

Another opportunity for teachers is 
to serve as group leaders for sponsored 
trips. AYH furnishes a trained leader 
group of from 


BAGH ll 


Trae Vacttion Plan ust for You! 


for each seven to 10 


A wealth of stimulating things to do... 
sites to see in the Berkshires, year-round 
vacationland. Explore historic landmarks, 
see world-famous artists perform at theatres, 
dance and music festivals. Accommodations 
tailored to your taste and budget. Write 
for free color booklet and directory: 


BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE 
50 South Street, Pittsfield 35, Mass. 


G 


eorgetown University 
Summer School 


WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Beginning June 15 Two 6 Week Sessions 
Arts & Sciences, Business 


Foreign Service, Nursing 


@ LANGUAGE TEACHING PROGRAMS 


@ CRITICISM: DRAMATIC FOCUS 
(Conference: July 11-22) 


@ WRITERS CONFERENCE (Aug. 8-19) 


Write: The Director of Summer School 














Youth hostelers pedal off ship upon 
arrival at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 


persons. Both experienced hostelers and 
novices willing to take some special 
training may qualify. 

Still another possibility for teachers 
in hosteling is to serve as leaders for 
organized, local hosteling groups. This 
is a particularly pressing need in the 
hosteling movement, according to AYH 
officials. 

Those who successfully serve as lead- 
ers of national AYH bike trips in the 
U. S. (usually 4-7 weeks) automati- 
cally qualify for European trip assign- 
ments in the future. 

As Detroit physical education teach- 
er Lucille (Lou) Heavner sees it: 


“Lack of leadership, not facilities, has | 


been hosteling’s big drawback in most 
every part of the country. With leader- 
ship,” she says, “hosteling can grow 
like nobody's business.” 


Miss Heavner ought to know. She | 


has been active in the hosteling move- 


ment almost since its inception in the | 


U. S. A leader for a group of about 
35 boys and girls at Horace Mann In- 
termediate School, she has had such 
experiences as canoeing a number of 
rivers in Michigan and Canada and 
leading over a score of groups on camp- 
ing, mountain climbing, biking, and 


hiking expeditions. A good hosteler as | 


well as trip leader, she also has three 
times hosteled in Europe. 
The fun and adventure of traveling 


for recreation and education makes | 


hosteling more popular each year in 
this country—among both youths and 
adults. And the hostel door is open—for 
hostelers, trip leaders, and group lead- 
ers. For general information write to: 
American Youth Hostels, 14 West 8th 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 








ENJOY A 
VACATION IN 


FRENCH CANADA 


Enjoy a glorious vacation this summer 
in wonderful WASHINGTON STATE 


£ 


Your choice of many fine schools 


f3 


You'll appreciate the unspoilt beauty of its 
mountains, lakes, rivers. Its splendid roads. 
World-famous shrines. Historic Quebec City 
— Metropolitan Montreal. French Canada 
welcomes you with warm hospitality and 
mouth-watering cuisine in comfortable 
modern inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
4 


r — a a oe oe oe a oe cee see 
Provincial Tourist Bureau 
710 Grande-Allee East, Dept. 113-A 
Quebec City, Canada j 
Please send me Free road-map and ilius- 
trated booklets to plan my Quebec vacation. t 
My main interest is 
Name r 
Street } 
City State 
he ome ee ee eee ee es ee ll 


CRN-most! 


For your index to fun when your school stint is 
over, send for our new 36-page full-color Washington 
State vacation book. It’s the most beautiful sample 
of our beautiful state yet published. 


Washington State Dept. of Commerce 
Gen'|. Administration Bldg. 
Olympia, Washington 


Please send your new 1960 FREE full-color book to: 





Name. 


Address. 





City State 
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SEE... 


through 


EUROPE 


From cosmopolitan capitals to off- 
the-beaten-track villages and 
countryside, see all of Europe as 
you travel car-free and carefree 
on a luxurious Linjebuss motor 
coach. With a snack bar, lavatory, 
and English speaking hostess guide, 
your deluxe coach is a hotel on 
wheels as you explore the Con- 
tinent during the daylight hours. 
Overnight stops at select hotels. 
Your choice of 6 to 30 day all- 
expense tours throughout Europe. 
For free folder see your Travel 
Agent or write: 


LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. U, 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 20 


LINJE / BUSS 


INTERNATION ~A| ~@7Z/Z——mqK 


System of Trans-European Bus Lines 





it’s great to be in 
NEW YORK 


... ESPECIALLY WHEN YOu 
LIVE AT THE BARBIZON 
for Women 


If you’re coming to New York City to 
work or attend school—stay at a hotel 
that’s just right for you. You'll meet the 
nicest people, young career women, 
many of your own classmates, more 
than likely. And the Barbizon has every- 
thing—swimming pool, solarium, music 
studios, library, all hotel services. All 
rooms have radio, TV available. 


On the Smart East Side ... New York's 
Most Exclusive Hotel for Young Women 
Daily from $4.75. Weekly rates on request 


The barbizou 


Lexington Ave. at 63rd St., N.Y.C. « Write for Booklet H-4 


For inquiring young adults 


who look to the future 


HAWAII: 


» FIFTIETH STATE 
By Charles A. Borden 


Fully illustrated with photographs and maps 


A vivid picture of our Aloha state—called by 
Mark Twain “the loveliest fleet of islands that lie 
anchored in any sea.” From discovery to state- 
hood, the history, the geography and customs 
—a story that will fill many young mainlanders 
with a real pride in the newest star in our flag. 

$3.50 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT: 


REBEL IN CONCRETE 
By Aylesa Forsee 
lilustrated with 20 full-page photographs 


A compelling story about the controversial, flam- 
boyant, unpredictable man whose buildings were 
a testament to his faith in his fellow men and in 
the future. Written for everyone who dreams of 
building his own house or houses for others, this 
comprehensive biography will serve as a guide- 
post and a beacon for those who will plan the 
cities of the future. $3.50 





MACRAE SMITH CO. + PHILADELPHIA 2 )\\“S2” 
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WATERWAYS TO HISTORY 





Continued from page 13-T 


scheduled stops for prospectors, moun- 
ties, and trappers. Stops include Flin 
Flon, Cranberry portage, and Churchill, 
with fishing and picnicking excursions 
en route. All-inclusive price is $150. 

Canada’s lakes give opportunity for 
numerous shorter boating vacations 
either via commercial ships or canoe 
and small boats. One excellent cruise is 
the four-day Winnipeg Lake journey 
of the S. S. Keenora. Run by the Selkirk 
Navigation Company, Ltd. (Winnipeg), 
cruises run weekly from June to Sept. 
and cost approximately $75. 


WEST COAST 

The Inside Passage, 1,000-mile ocean 
lane to Alaska, was the route for ex- 
plorers and adventurers from the days 
of the Spanish conquistadors to the 
Klondike sourdoughs. Canadian Na- 
tional’s S. S. Prince George will start 
nine-day cruises from Vancouver to 
Skagway on May 24. Prices start at 
$255 round trip. Voyagers can collect 
curios at such places as Ocean Falls, 
Ketchikan, Juneau, and Skagway. In 
addition, the schedule at Skagway per- 
mits an all-day trip to Carcross, Yukon 
Territory, via the White Pass and Yukon 
Railway which follows the old trail 
of “98. 

Cruise one way and fly the other 


| on Canadian Pacific’s 7-day Princess 
| Cruises. Go by boat from Vancouver to 


Skagway and return by plane via White- 
horse. Fares are $215 and up. 
Canadian Pacific also offers a “tri- 
angle route” overnight excursion from 
Seattle to Victoria and Vancouver for 
$13.50, as well as a one-day trip be- 
tween Seattle and Victoria for $6. 


PUBLICATIONS TO WRITE FOR 
The following publications will give 

further information on Canadian travel 

and may be obtained from the Canadian 


| Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, 


Canada: Steamship Companies Operat- 
ing to and Within Canada; Canoe Trips 


| in Canada; Canadian Package Tours; 


Automobile Ferries and Bridges. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Canoeing on scenic Lake Louise. In fore- 
ground lone rider on lone horse looks on. 
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By J. R. TRACE 


Director of Education, Department of Education, Territory of Guam 


ESPITE its proximity to Asia, the 

educational objectives of the public 
schools of Guam (total enrollment: 15,- 
000), are similar to those commonly 
established for public schools in Amer- 
ican mainland communities. This simi- 
larity of objectives is motivated by the 
need and the desire to instill and per- 
petuate in the lives of the children of 
Guam those ideals and traditions which 
are commonly accepted as being truly 
American. 

Because of environmental dissimilari- 
ties, however, 
subject to constant 
recognize and institute changes and 
improvements necessary for bringing 
into closer har- 
Territory 


the educative process is 
review so as to 


educational practices 
mony with the needs of the 
of Guam. 

In recent months, 
provements, in brief, 
> Certification 
and revised upward. 
> Supervisory personnel added to im- 
plement provisions of Titles III] and 
V-A of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. 
> Department of 
ized so as to 
sponsibilities 
and local levels. 
> Departmental personnel office estab- 
lished. 
> Uniform curriculum guides estab- 
lished for all public elementary schools. 
> Procedures initiated to standardize 
equipment used in the schools and to 
provide for the establishment of mini- 
mum standards with respect to school 
plant. 

Significant improvements in the total 
programs of secondary and higher edu- 
cation in the territory have resulted in 
the continuation or extension of accred- 
itation to several of Guam’s schools. 


some of these im- 
have included: 


requirements clarified 


Education 
clearly 
duties at 


reorgan- 
define re- 
territorial 


more 
and 


George Washington H. S., until recently | 
the territory’s only public high school, | 
has again been placed on the list of | 
secondary schools approved by the} 
North Central Association of Colleges | 
and Secondary Schools. Tumon Junior- 
Senior High School, recently estab- 
lished, has also been recommended for 
full accreditation. Moreover, the Terri- | 
torial College of Guam, a two-year in- 
stitution which offers courses in teacher 
education, business administration, and 
general education, has been fully ac- 
credited by the Western College Asso- 
very future the 
Territorial College will move into mod- | 
ern, up-to-date buildings on an entirely 
new campus. 

Two programs, recently instituted by 
the Territorial College, hold great prom- 
ise for further improving the quality 
of education provided by the schools 
of Guam. The first of these programs | 
consists of a three-year experiment in 
the teaching of English to Guamanian 
children—children whose first language 
(Natives are of mixed 
The second program, a 


ciation. In the near 


is Chamorro. 
Malay origin.) 





enables 
who 


cooperative second- 
college are pro- | 
spective teachers, to spend half a day 
classroom under the | 


program, 
year students, 
in an elementary 
supervision and guidance of a full-time | 
teacher. The remainder of the day is| 
spent in regular college work on cam- 
pus. 

A truly noteworthy advance in public | 
education in Guam occurred on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1960. On that date the Guam 
Trade and Technical School opened its | 
doors for the first time. It is anticipated | 
that, in time, this school will be able 
to satisfy one of the most pressing needs 
in Guam; namely, the need for trained, 
competent workers in trade, industrial, 
and related fields. 





VERSE OF THE PEOPLE The 





Homework 
Hangover 


The youngsters blithely deviate. 


Nor is there any way 
It’s me when it’s my name they spell; 
And what depletes my strength so tensile, 
They perpetrate the crime in pencil. 


—Jacos C. SoLovay 
Fort Hamilton H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


But still I cherish pupils dearly, 

And this without exception (nearly); 
And how my heart with love is smitten, 
don’t 


If I 


homework that my 
Is not a rapture of delight, 
For there 
Who triumphs with calligraphy. 


students write 


is not a he or she 


Though I have taught with light and heat, 
The headings still are incomplete; 
And while the margin’s red and straight, 


to tell 
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MAINE 


— ~ ..with its world 


eS famous coastline, lakes, 
Famous coast mountains, uncrowded 
beaches, rocky headlands, 
< __-~ beautiful pines and 
. historic sites, offers 
Historic sites an unequalled... 


VARIETY 


. of scenic splendor 
found nowhere else in 
the world. The nights are 
cool, the days — 
warm and sunny. Swim, 
cruise, fish, hike, shop, 
enjoy fabulous Down East 
food. Send now for your 
illustrated guide to a 
Maine vacation, 


"Ss a“, . 
Watersports excitement and... 


a ee ee ee woes cee ee ee ee ey 
4... Vacation Guide 
Maine Vacation Service 
1162 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine 
Please send free Vacation Variety Guide 


Nome 





Address 








City 
Maine Department of Econ 





omic De 


velopmen 








have to read what’s written. 


Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 


MIDDLE 
EAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, Greece, 
and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, the Oberm- 
mergau Passion Play, and Russian Extensions. 
Frequent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 
York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 
Harriet-Louise H. Patterson. 


~ Visit Russia with Mi Maupintour! 


SOVIET 
UNION 


Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern and 
Western Europe. Several tours visit Bulgaria and 
Roumania and include Dalmatian Coast and Black 
Sea Cruises pilus the Obermmergau Passion Play. 
College student, teacher, thrift and first class 
tours. From $495. 


Ask your travel agent o or write 
Melva S. Oldham, Maupintour, 
1603 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Maupintour 
SALE 
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AK E YOUR STUDENTS TO 


ockeholley 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 


SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 65¢ 


4+ 


Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 
For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N ‘ 
a 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Cc. R. COZZENS, Manager 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
Member - A.T.A 
706 South Fourth Stree 


+e eee ee +e + + Hee He HH OH OM 


Clinton, lowa 





make a wish upon a mood 
' Qureto 


variety vacationland 


Ontario's velvet nights spin a holiday world 
specially made for festivities or reflection 
Her sun-splashed days last long, for zestful 
holiday fun. 250,000 lakes, sandy beaches 
beautiful woodland and varied resort 
tacilities you'll find the vacation area 
your family wants in Ontario. Friendly 
border crossing formalities take only minutes 


Send for your free copy of 


“Royal Weicome"’ and plan your 
vacation mood soon 


Province of Ontario, Department of Travel. and 


Publicity, Room 1126, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2 


Please send me your new, full-colour book of 
vacation ideas, ‘Royal Welcome.’ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





PANEL of EXPERTS 


Par Photo Service 


Student John Horder, standing at extreme left, addresses a question to the 
“Panel of Experts’ seated at right, in Schallenberger Elementary School class. 


students at the 
School 


forward 


IXTH GRADE 
Schallenberger 
California, 
eagerly each week to the 
which their panel of Junior Scholastic 
This is the 


Elementary 
look 


morning on 


in San Jose, 


experts presides. way the 
program operates 

Originally, six students are chosen by 
Roger Banta, their teacher, to act as the 
panel of experts. During the week, sev 
eral important articles in the current 
Junior Scholastic magazine are read and 
discussed in Students are re- 
sponsible for reading the other articles 
lin their free time. 

In preparation for the panel, each 
student is required to write a significant 
| question to ask a panel member. If the 
| panel member is stumped by the ques- 
tion he is immediately replaced by his 
| interrogator. This makes it imperative 
for the panel members to study their 
| Scholastic Magazines carefully in order 
| to maintain their positions of honor on 
|the panel. Likewise, 


class. 


every 


Scholastic thoroughly because at any 
time he may find himself on the panel 
facing questions from his fellow stu- 
dents. The instructor sees that questions 
are fair and significant. 


Other Classes Challenged 


Mr. Banta is pleased with the results 
of the panel procedure. “It has proved 
to be a highly motivational technique, 
particularly coupled with the 
carefully prepared, current subject mat- 
ter found in Junior Scholastic. Students 
ire challenged to read thoughtfully and 
to express accurately.” 


Ww hen 


themselves 

A variation of the technique has been 
used with success. A neighboring class 
is invited to a dual panel of experts 


contest. Members of each class ask 


questions of the other panel. Points are | 
with the 


scored for correct answers, 


panel scoring highest winning. 


member of | 
the class who aspires to a seat on the 
panel is challenged to study his Junior | 





Principal Bernard Watson - states, 


“Through the study of Scholastic class- 


room magazines, our boys and girls are 
becoming increasingly interested in ma- 
jor problems and current developments 
both in the United States and abroad. 
We feel this is excellent training for 
intelligent citizenship. Reports from 
homes indicate that parents become 
interested in Scholastic articles as a 
result of working with their children. 
“The P.T.A. has expressed interest in 
the panel of experts and one of its fu- 
ture meetings will feature a panel an- 
swering questions taken from several 
weeks’ issues of Junior Scholastic. To 
date, the P.T.A. has been unwilling to 
pit its experts against the school’s.” 


L STUD IES 


= en HY 


SCIENCES. HISTORY 


and othe 


FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 

A wide choice of sound films in color and 

black & white, about the fascinating land 

“Down Under.” ‘Free illustrated catalog 

AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
Fifth Ave., Suite 414, New — 20, 


= strated pamphlets and brochures also ele 








play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just 
relax in a story book setting on romantic 


of stay, rooms “needed, whether hotel, 
guest house, housekeeping cottage 
or motel is desired. Write: 


hs 
|! 2) ape Cod Chamber of Commerc 








Summer School 


UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 


I7th SESSION 
July 18 - August 26 


REGISTRATION Mail: June 1 to July 15. 
Personal: July 11-16 

Matriculation Fees--Full: $40; partial $10 per 
predit Obligatory fees: $6. Late Registration Fee 

July 18-20): $3 
"Couress of Special Interest to North American 
Teachers and Students 

ELEMENTARY: Spanish conversation, vocabulary, 
spelling, grammar and composition for beginners 
INTERMEDIATE: Spanish conversation, vocabu 
lary, spelling, grammar, reading and composition 
Problems in learning Spanish as a foreign lan 


guage 
ADVANCED: 
grammar, composition 
lang wae 
TEACHING: Methods for teaching Spanish 
oreures COURSE: The Cuban Revolution (in 
Enclish! 
OTHER COURSES: His panicamerican literature 
culture, history and sociology. French, Italian 
German. Arts, music, and others 
BASTER'S DEGREE: In Spanish and Latin 
erican studie nd for information 
EXTRA. CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: Varied 
and interesting excursions, concerts, theatrical 
performances; tield days, the University gym, use 
of private beach club; lectures and art exhibitions 
The Summer School will furnish a list of ap 
proved «dwellings offering special rates to students 
Address requests for in‘ormation to The Secretary 
of the Summer School, University of Havana, 
Havana, Cuba 


Spanish conversation phonetics, 
History of the Spanish 





| of articles cover such 


| national 
| latter 








Pease naman 


I MAKE goce | 
| VACATION | attend 
| WORTHWHILE WHEATON 


CENTENNIAL 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


JUNE 14 TO 
AUGUST 19 


Liberal arts and science 
courses are offered on 
Wheaton Campus, Black 
Hills Science Station, 
S.D., and Honey Rock, 
Wisconsin. A century 
has proved the stature 
of Wheaton’s academic 
program. Special work 
in teacher training, Graduate School of Theology, 
and Conservatory of Music. Air-conditioned li- 


brary, well-equipped laboratories and science hall. | 


You'll enjoy the friendly, Christian atmosphere on 
all three of Wheaton’s summer campuses. 


Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 
SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 40 T 
WHEATON COLLEGE « Wheaton, Illinois 


Dedication in Education Since 1860 





SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


June 20 to July 29; August 1 to August 27 
Distinguished faculty offers graduate and 
undergraduate courses leading toward 
degrees, credentials, and professional ad- 
vancement. Sessions include conferences 
and workshops. Comfortable rooms are 
available on campus. 

For Bulletin SS-15 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 





TEACH FASTER 


with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 

JUMBO gap hel Teaches 
major, minor, 7th. dim., and aug. chords 
with their Siccmenalle Chords) $2.00. 
Students’ size $1.00. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC--6"x 9". 
Sixty illustrations, plus 3-foot keyboard 
(42 keys) $1.50. Students’ size $1.00. 


NOTES and KEYBOARD~using treble 
ard bass clefs, teaches the names of 50 
notes with their respective keys on a 3- 
foot keyboard keys). Cards 
3x 5. { 

SCHOOL DESK KEYBOARD—Twe oc- 
taves, 26 keys, standard size 6"x 15". 
Dozen $1.50. 

DEK-A-MUSIC COMPANY 

1102 $. Bist Ave., Dept. ST, Bellwood, Iilinoie- 








plan to Y | 


| ing Office, 





| for the pre-college reader,” 


| primary, 
offers practical suggestions for instruc- 
| tion in listening skills easily available to 


| lege, Columbia University, 


| recent IRS titles: 














New Materials = 9 








THE CAPITOL—A wonderful teach- 
ing aid and a real bargain at 50 cents, 
this 84-page souvenir booklet is an abun- 
dantly illustrated pictorial story of the 


| Capitol, with special emphasis on the 


House of Representatives. A wide range 
topics as the 
powers and responsibilities of Congress, 
the Speaker, Congressional committees, 
the typical Representative, women in 
American politics, and the Capitol as a 
shrine and museum. In the 
famed 
centuries—pictured in the House’s de- 
cor—are featured. Available from Supt. 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
Washington 25, D. C. 


area, 


CURRENT BOOKS, SENIOR AND 
JUNIOR BOOKLISTS—Books for these 
listings, published by the Independent 
Schools Education Board, were chosen 
by committees of teachers and librarians 
and are directed principally to the stu- 
dents themselves. The Junior Booklist 
is divided into listings for grades 6 to 9, 
4 to 6, 2 to 4, kindergarten to 2, “for 
the youngest,” and “for the family book- 
shelf.” The Senior Booklist, which in- 
cludes “the ten best adult books of 1959 
is divided 
into such groupings as novels, people, 


the arts, science, etc. Available by writ- | 
Secre- | 


ing: Esther Osgood, Executive 
tary, Independent Schools Education 


Board, Milton 86, Mass. (50 cents each). 


LISTENING AIDS THROUGH THE 
GRADES-This 108-page booklet lists 
190 listening activities for kindergarten, 
and intermediate grades. It 


teachers and pupils (except listening to 
music). Copies are available from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
New York 
($1.50). 


OUTER SPACE — An International 


Review Service publication, this 52-page 
| edition covers the issue of outer space 


in the United Nations, primarily involv- 
ing the U. S. and the U. S. S. R. Other 
“New Proposals for 
Disarmament,” “Social Factors in Eco- 
nomic Development,” 
opments—1959,” and “World Oil,” 
forthcoming issues on “The Summit 


Meeting” and “China-India Border Dis- | 


putes.” Single copies, $2.50; annual 12- 
issue subscription, $25.00. Write: A. G. 
Mezerik, Editor, International Review 
Service, 15 Washington Place, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


lawmakers of the 


“Algerian Devel- | 
with | 


STRESS 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF SAFE DRIVING 


Here's how you can help: In this week's 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student's responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints.as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING + DETROIT 





ie? Cuine 


4 THROUGH FRENCH 


See Montreal and historic Quebec, 

patie Ay and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 

Anne Beaupré. independent or all- 

expense... superb f 
° exciting scenery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75 “P 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
Leave 4 to 5 times weekly. 


SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 “P 


6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
Leave every Mon. A.M, 


and service 


The following all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest ho- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $142.50“? 


5 days with stay at Chateau Frontenac. 


TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $177.50 “P 
zs days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 1 
Ateau Frontenac. 

ARiSTO CRUISES $199.50 “P 
8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac Hotels. 

U. S§. tax extra 

Folders, resérvations from Travel Agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 

759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 

Besten - Chicage - - New York 
Philadelphia - Teronte, Ont. - Quebec, P. Q. 
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NATIONWIDE CURRENT EVENTS 
AND ENGLISH CONTESTS 


@ VITALIZE your clasees (grades 4 through 12) by 
entering your students in a nationwide competitive 
examination 
SEND TODAY for full details and FREE samples 
of previous examinations to Donald RK. 
Director, Educational! Stimuli, 1124 
Street, Superior, Wisconsin. 


onz, 
Belknap 








PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Member National Assoc. of Teacher's Agencies 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y¥. 


Established 1898 


Offers discriminating and personal 

service to teachers on all levels 

for positions in public and private 
schools and colleges 


Suite 1250 amceneneit 3-6355 








Boulder, Colo. We want 500 ol 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, fied grade and HLS. teachers in the 


next three months for 60-61 school year for all Western States-Alaska at $4000-6000. 
Serving the Educational Profession since 1922. 


Fue 
MATERIALS 


— 1. AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND INFORMATION 
BUREAU, p. 28-T 
Illustrated pamphlets and brochures on films 
2. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p. 18-T 
Summer School bulletin 


3. BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, p. 24-T 
Color booklet and directory 


4. BOULDER TEACHERS AGENCY, p. 30-T 
Registration forms 


5. BRITISH & IRISH RAILWAYS, p. 22-T 
Vacation planning literature 


6. CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, p. 29-T 
Tour folder 


7. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD, p. 10-T 
Information on ‘The Canadian 


8. CAPE COD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
p. 28-T 

Map and directory 

9. CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY, p. 28-T 
Registration forms 

10. CORONET FILMS, p. 21-T 

Information on Chemistry Laboratory Series 
11. EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, p. 18-T 


Registration form 


12. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, 
Samples of nation-wide 
English, social studies 


13. FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogue (See March 16 Teacher, p 
14. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 29-T 
Reprint of safe driving ad 


.15. GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, p. 24-T 
Summer School catalogue 

16. HOTEL BARBIZON, p. 26-T 

Booklet H-4 


17. LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL, p. 26-T 
Tour folder 


18. MAINE DEPT. OF ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT, p. 27-T 

Vacation guide 

19. MAUPINTOUR, p. 27-T 
Information on Middle East, 


p. 30-T 


examination in 


19-T) 


U.S.S.R. tours 
20. NEUMADE PRODUCTS CORP., p. 23-T 
Catalogue 


21. NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 
Catalogue of paperbacks (See March 16 
Teacher, p. 18-T) 


— AND NOBLE PUBLISHERS, p. 


Catalogue ST 
Please Print 


Name 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


—..25. PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY, p. 30-T 


N.Y.C. 


23. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, p. 2-T 
“Adventures in Education,’ see coupon 
24. PERCIVAL TOURS 


Tour booklets (See March 16 Teacher, p 


Registration forms 
26. PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA, p. 23-T 
Vacation folder 
27. PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, p. 28-T 
“Royal Welcome’ booklet 
28. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p. 25-T 
Quebec vacation packet 
29. ROCKEFELLER CENTER OBSERVATION 
ROOF, p. 28-T 
Tour information and group rates 
30. SPENCER PRESS 
Information on books offered 
16 Teacher, p. 3-T 
31. SOUTH DAKOTA DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS, 
p. 20-T 
Brochure 
32. STATE OF WASHINGTON, p. 25-T 
36-page vacation booklet 
33. TUFTS UNIVERSITY, p. 18-T 
Summer school bulletin 
34. U. S. ARMY, p. 7-T 
Check coupon on page 7-T 

35. UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA, p. 24-T 
Summer school bulletin, indicate campus 
36. UNIV. OF HAVANA, p. 29-T 
Summer school information 


37. UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, p. 23-T 
Summer school bulletin 


38. UNIV. OF OTTAWA, p. 18-T 
Summer school calendar 


39. UNIV. OF SAN FRANCISCO, p. 24-T 
Information on Europe, Spain, Mexico tours 


par. OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, p. 


(See March 


Summer school bulletin 


41. WASHINGTON STATE DEPT. OF COM- 
MERCE, p. 25-T 

Vacation folders ST-2 

42. WHEATON COLLEGE, p. 29-T 

Summer school bulletin 


—.43. WILLIAMSBURG INN AND LODGE, p. 
2 


Information on school journeys 


See Society for Visual Education coupon 
(March 16 Teacher, p. 24-T) 


Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils — 





Address 





City — 


State —_ 





This coupon valid for two months. 


April 6, 1960 


PTUUTTEPIELIELIELELI CUCU UEC 








Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New Vork 36, N.Y. 


” belongs to Mr. M. R. 
Robinson, our President and Publisher. 
When he has time he “occupies” it. 

“Robbie,” as he is _ aftectionately 
known to all of us here at Scholastic, 
and to many thousands of teachers and 
school administrators throughout the 
country, is away just now, I have 
commandeered the “Corner” to say some 
things about him which he wouldn't 
let me say if he were here. 

Upon graduation from Dartmouth, 
Robbie wanted to be an editor. That 
was the passion of his life. So he estab- 
lished The Western Pennsylvania Scho- 
lastic, forerunner of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. That was 40 years ago. The first 
year’s circulation was 2,700. Now our 
readers number many millions weekly. 

In spite of this tremendous achieve- 
ment and contribution to education, 
Robbie is an exceedingly modest man. 
He guides this great enterprise in all 
of its operations with marvelous skill, 
but his real passion is still editing. He 
encourages all of us in our respective 
niches in the organization, and opens 
many opportunities for us, but he con- 
tinues to work 60 hours a week and 
reads in advance of publication almost 
every line printed in our magazines. 

I worked at the grass roots of edu- 
cation a long time as teacher, principal, 
director of instruction, and school ad- 
ministrator. I then served as United 
States Commissioner of Education for 
14 years (1934-1948). I have been on 
the Scholastic team for about 12 years 
and am now completing my golden an- 
niversary in education. Consequently, I 
intuitively approach questions of educa- 
tional policy and practice from the 
point of view of their value and prac- 
ticability in the classroom. 

At this celebration time of Scholastic’s 
40th Year, I am very happy that I am 
in a position to pre-empt Robbie's Cor- 
ner, at least once, and salute him freely, 
without any opportunity for him to use 
the proverbial blue pencil. It is a great 
privilege for me to write these few 
words to honor him as an ingenious, 
idealistic, hard-working educator who 
deserves the everlasting gratitude of 
school people everywhere, and of tens 
of millions of adult citizens, who, while 
students in the classroom of American 
schools, were helped by Scholastic. 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 
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isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Fri., Apr. 8, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Art Car- 
ney Show: Joseph Conrad's novel, “Vic- 
tory,” adapted for television by Michael 
Dyne, starring Carney as the hero in 
search of honesty and truth, Lois 
Smith, Eric Portman. 

Sun., Apr. 10, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) Co- 
lumbia Television Workshop: “The Bi- 
ble Salesman,” the Workshop’s first mu- 
sical, written by Jay Thompson, adapted 
by Alma Stone. Apr. 17: “Tobias and 
the Angel,” by James Bridie, adapted 
by Bill Penn. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frontiers of 
Faith: “The Last Cage,” written by 
Jack Kuney. Third in a six-week series 
of dramas exploring the application of 
the Christian ethic to contemporary 
problems. Apr. 17: “From the Dark 
Source,” by Robert Blackburn and 
Sidney Lanier. 

6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
of Fame: “Cradle Song.” 
guide, Mar. 23 issue.) 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Heritage: ‘“Millionaire’s Mite,” by 
Ernest Kinoy, the story of Andrew 
Carnegie. (See Teleguide, page 19-T.) 

Wed., Apr. 20, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Special 
Tonight: “Ninotchka.” Maria Schell 
stars in a television adaption of the 
comedy of international intrigue. 

Mon., May 2, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: G. B. Shaw’s “Cap- 
tain Brassbound’s Conversion.” (See 
Teleguide next issue.) 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Apr. 6, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Music 
for a Spring Night: “Sweet Betsy from 
Pike, an Adventure in Americana.” 

Fri., Apr. 8, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) A Salute 
to the American Theatre: Repeat of 
program on the theme of freedom and 
anti-discrimination as it has been used 
in 12 outstanding dramas and musicals. 

Sat., Apr. 9, 1:00 p.m. (CBS) Metropoli- 
tan Opera: Wagner’s “Parsifal.” Erich 
Leinsdorf conducts, with Karl Liebl, 
Margaret Harshaw, Hermann Uhde, and 
Jerome Hines. Apr. 16: Puccini’s “Ma- 
dame Butterfly.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Leonard Bernstein conducts. 
Apr. 16: Bruno Walter conducts Schu- 
bert’s “Symphony No. 8 in B Minor 
(Unfinished)” and some Mahler songs. 

Sun., Apr. 10, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cam- 
era Three: Dance and pantomime ver- 
sion of India’s legend, “Chitra.” 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Eternal Light: 
“Passover Theme—and Variations.” 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera: Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni” sung in an Eng- 
lish translation by W.H. Auden and 
Chester Kallman, with Cesare Siepe, 
Metropolitan Opera basso, and Leon- 


tyne Price. 

2:30 p.m. (WNTA-TV, New York; 
check local Westinghouse station for 
time and schedule.) Reading Out Loud: 
Harry Belafonte reads a Jamaican folk 
tale. Apr. 17: Pearl Buck reads her fa- 
vorite Chinese tales and _ fables. 


Hallmark Hall 
(See Tele- 


Our American 


10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York area; check 
local station.) Invitation to Learning: 
Norman Angell’s “The Great Illusion.” 
Apr. 17: Aristophanes’ “Peace.” 

(NET—check local ETV station for 
time and schedule.) Great Plays in Re- 
hearsal: “The Government Inspector” 
by Nikolai Gogol. Director Eric Salmon 
discusses how accent, setting, costume, 
and characterization convey contempo- 


Art Carney stars in Joseph Conrad’‘s 
Victory Friday, April 8, on NBC-TV. 


rary meaning in a modern translation 
of period drama. Apr. 17: Shakespeare’ s 
“The Merchant of Venice.’ 

Mon., Apr. 11, 7:00-9:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) 
Today: A week of programs from 
Rome. Today: A comprehensive tour, 
including the Appian Way, the Capito- 
line Hill, Via Veneto, the Forum, the 
Colosseum. Apr. 12: Italian arts and 
crafts. Apr. 13: History and culture of 
Italy; interviews .with leading Italian 
statesmen. Apr. 14: Society and enter- 
iy og Apr. 15: The Vatican. 

Fr Apr. 22, 8:30 p.m. (NBC -nv) Project 
26: “Mark Twain’s America.” (Details 
next issue.) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sat., Apr. 9, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) World 
Wide 60: “The Living End,” a program 
about old age, featuring interviews with 
persons of all ages describing their at- 
titudes toward old age. Apr. 16: “The 
Way of the Cross”: Filmed journey 
through Jerusalem, corresponding to 
the route to Mount Calvary. 

Sun., Apr. 10, 10:00 a.m. (WABC-TV, New 
York area; check your state education 
association for local time and sched- 
ule.) The. School Story: “How Good 
Are Our Schools? Dr. James B. Conant 
Reports.” Apr. 17: “Mike Makes His 
Mark.” 

11:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) FYI: Last in the 
series of programs on the significance 
of the Wisconsin primary. Today: Re- 
sults and significance. 


31-T 


130 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Great Chal- 
lenge: “What Role Can Communications 
ae in Producing Effective Leader- 
ship?” 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Campaign Round- 
up: New weekly series of election news 
and analysis. Louis Bean analyzes trends 
developing across the nation. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Rommel. ” Apr. 17: “Paris in 
the Twenties.” 

(NET—check local ETV station.) Hats 
in the Ring: New series of seven pro- 
grams of background information on 
politics and elections. Today: “The Long 
Arm of the People’s Choice.” Political 
parties and the nominating system. Apr. 
17: “Paths to the Nomination.” Candi- 
dates and “availability.” 

(NET—check local ETV station.) Or- 
deal by Fire: “The Broken Lever.” Chi- 
cago Drama Quartet recounts the bat- 
tles of Gaines Mill, Bull Run, and 
Antietam. Apr. 17: “Unconquerable,” 
analysis of why the South appeared 
unconquerable. 

Mon., Apr. 11, 8:30 p.m. (NBC) Image 
America: “Education.” Apr. 12: “Human 
and Scientific Frontiers.” Apr. 13: “The 
Outside World Looks at Us.” Apr. 14: 
“Foreign Relations.” Apr. 18: “Culture 
and the Mass Media.” Apr. 19: “The 
American Character.” Apr. 20: “Phi- 
losophy and Religion.” Apr. 21: “Sum- 
mary and Future.” 

Tues., Apr. 19, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Star- 
time: “Well, Where Are You?” Non- 
partisan oes py -entertainment tel- 
ecast produced by Dore Schary to get 
out the vote. Participants include lead- 
ing contenders for the Presidency and 
figures from the entertainment world. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri., Apr. 8, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “The Goofy Success 
Story,” cartoon documentary on Goofy’s 
rise from obscurity to fame and for- 
tune. Apr. 15 and 22: “A Diamond Is 
a Boy’s Best Friend.” Two-part program 
on Little League baseball. 

Sat., Apr. 9, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV; carried 
eight days later in New York.) Mr. 
Wizard: “Magnetic Recording.” 

8:30 pm. (ABC-TV) Leave It to 
Beaver: “Ward's Baseball.” Beaver care- 
lessly destroys his father’s keepsake 
baseball. Apr. 16: “Beaver’s Monkey.” 

(NET; check local ETV station.) 
What's New: “Mr. Fixit”: Aquariums; 
“Not-So-Hardware Store”: Paints; “Ad- 
ventures in Moving”: Jumping. Apr. 17: 
“Mr. Fixit”: The terrarium; “Not-So- 
Hardware Store”: Repairs; “Adventures 
in Moving”: Swinging a bat or racquet. 

(NET—check local ETV station.) 
Around the Corner: Puppets; “Know 
How”: Wrist Action. Apr. 17: Puppets 
talk about voting; “Know How”: Mus- 
cular coordination in diving. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Apr. 9, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “The Forgotten 
Land,” documentary on the transplant- 
ing of Andean Indians from an over- 
populated Bolivian desert area to fer- 
tile plains below. Apr. 16: “The Two 
Faces of Thailand.” 

Sun., Apr. 10, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “Stress in Combat.” 
Results of research into the causes and 
effects of combat fatigue. 

Mon., Apr. 11, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: The Versatility of the Halogens 
and Their Ions. Apr. 12: Some Halide 
Complexes of Ag (I) and Hg (II). Apr. 
13: Group VI. The Sulfur Family. Apr 
14: Hydrogen Sulfide. Apr. 19: Separa- 
tions in Qualitative Analysis. Apr. 20: 
Sulfur Oxides and Their Acids. Apr. 21: 
Group V. The Nitrogen Family. Apr. 22: 
Nitrogen Chemistry, with special guest 
lecturer, Dr. Harry H. Sisler, professor 
of chemistry and head of the depart- 
ment, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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HERTZ Rent A Car 


Charge Card (ask for one when you call to 
reserve your car). 


It’s easy to rent acar from HERTZ! 


It costs less than you think, too! Just call your 
local Hertz office and reserve your vacation car 
in advance— wherever in the world you’re going. 
Low rates include insurance...gas and oil (even 
if you buy it on the road). 


You show just your driver’s license and proper 
credentials to pick up your Hertz car. Renting a 
car is even easier with a HERTZ AUTO-matic 


HERT Z puts you in the driver’s seat! 


Hertz has more offices than anyone (over 1750). 
Hertz has more cars, too—and they’re the cars 
you like to drive (new Chevrolets, Corvairs, 
sports cars, convertibles, station wagons, hard- 
tops, you name it). All are fully-equipped and 
spanking clean. Do take the best course this 


summer — call Hertz! 
HERTZ 


Rent a car 


HERTZ RENT A CAR, Chicago 4, IN, 
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